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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In this Second Edition English translations in full of the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics on the more important of the Obelisks are 
added ; the substance of these only was given in tlie first instance, 
as that was all that seemed necessary at the time. Now that so 
much more attention has been called to the subject, it seems ex- 
pedient to add more details. 

The translations of those previously published have now been 
corrected by Dr. Birch, and a new translation of the hieroglyphic 
inscription on the one made in Egypt for the Emperor Hadrian has 
been also made by Dr. Birch expressly for this work. He has also 
at the last moment sent me an impression from an Egyptian Scara- 
bseus, with a representation of an Obelisk upon it This is very 
smally but Professor Donaldson has kindly made an enlarged draw- 
ing of it, on the same plan as his excellent Architedura Numis- 
matica^ from which our lithograph is taken. English translations of 
the chapters from Pliny in the first century, and from Ammianus 
Maicellinus in the fourth, are also added, so that all the authentic 
information on the subject that is extant is now given in this work. 

The collection of Obelisks in Rome is the finest now remaining 
anywhere, even in Egypt itself there is no place where twelve 
Obelisks are collected, and some of them are remarkably perfect, 
so that the hieroglyphics can be read by those who understand the 
language. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

This concise account of the Egyptian Obelisks in Rome is drawn 
up entirely from the inscriptions on them. Those of the Popes, 
record when each was placed in its present situation. Those of the 
Emperors, state on what occasion each was brought to Rome. The 
hieroglyphics give the original history of each in Eg)'pt. Two of them 
only were made for the Romans, or are of their time ; the others 
are much older, and belong to the history of Egypt, as will be seen 
in reading the account of them. These were brought to Rome as 
trophies of conquest only, and were erected in the most public 
places to commemorate the triumph of the Roman arms. 

The hieroglyphic inscriptions have been kindly translated for 
me by an eminent Egyptian scholar residing in Rome during the 
wmter, who declines to have his name published ; but I am per- 
mitted to state that the translation has been compared by Dr. Birch, 
of the British Museum, and Mr. Bonomi, of the Soane Museum, and 
they agree that it is done in an accurate and careful manner. Their 
names are a guarantee to the public that this portion of the work 
can be fidly depended on. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 

L and IL The pair once before the Mausoleum of Augustus, and 
now before the Quirinal Palace and behind S. Maria Maggiore, were 
perhaps originally set up by Papa Maire, the Moeris of Herodotus, 
the first king of Egypt who did anything remaikable, and the pre- 
decessor of the earliest Sesostris. He lived to the age of loo, being 
bom in b.c 2074, about the time when Abraham was in Egypt, and 
dying in B.C. 1975, when Jacob was nineteen yeais old. He began 
to reign as a subordinate king in Central Egypt when only six years 
old ; but all the monuments which he has left, and so also these two 
obelisks, are to be referred to the last twenty or twenty-one years of 
his life, when he was suzerain of all Egypt The rescue of Lot by 
Abraham (in B.a 2070 or thereabouts), the meeting of Melchisedec 
and Abraham (at the same date), the birth of Ishmael (in B.a 2068), 
the apparition of the three men, or angels, under the oak at Manure, 
and die destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (in B.a 2055), the birth 
of Isaac (in B.a 2054), his subsequent marriage, and the birth of 
Jacob (in B.a 1994), are all events covered by the one hundred 
years of the life of Papa Maire ; the last of them, viz. the birth of 
Jacob, being nearly coincident with the bq;inning of his reign as 
suzerain, and so nearest to the precise date at which these two 
obelisks were set up. 

HI. The obelisk now at S. John Lateran was set up by Thothmes 
IIL, the great oppressor of the Hebrews in Egypt, from whose death 
in B.a 1655 the narrative of the Exodus (which took place April 5 
in the next year) commences. Having been brought to Rome by 
Constantine and his son after the edict of A.D.311 had at length 
given peace to the Church, it stands now as a trophy before the 
chief basilica of Christendom, marking both the first and the second 
Exodus, the b^;inning and the end of that long period of above 
2,000 years during which the Church was generally oppressed and 
held in bondage by the idolatrous empires of the heathen world ; 
till at length, after passing through a new Red Sea of blood in the 
persecutions of the first three centuries after Christ, the new Israel 
saw their Pagan persecutors dead on the sea-shore, to tyrannise over 
them openly no more for ever. This obelisk has on it ako the 
names of lliothmet IV., the grandson and next successor but one 
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of Thothmes III. ; and there is a notice on its lower part that it 
remained in the hands of the sculptors thirty-six years, from a date 
near the end of the reign of Thothmes III. to another near the 
end of that of his grandson. It was set up too at Heliopolis, from 
the neighbourhood of which the Hebrews set forth ; so that it was 
having the central lines of its hieroglyphics cut a little before the 
Exodus, and it had the lateral lines cut, and was set up before the 
temple of the Sun, five or six years before the death of Moses and 
the entry of the Hebrews under Joshua into Canaan. 

IV. The obelisk at the Porta del Popolo, and that at the Trinity 
de' Monti, that before the Pantheon, and that in the Villa Mattei on 
the Ccelian, all four bear the names of Rameses II., the king who 
was the greatest of all Egyptian conquerors and builders, who has 
left die most numerous monuments, and whose historical reign is 
the principal of those which are blended and confused together in 
the fabulous accounts of Sesostris. But the obelisk at the Porta del 
Popolo bears also the name of Seti, the father of Rameses II., who 
seems to have made at the opening of his reign two campaigns 
in Mesopotamia with such brilliant success as to have gained a re- 
nown equal to that of any other Egyptian conqueror, though he 
was wounded in his second year, and lost his sight, so that his reign 
is marked as having lasted less than two years, while his son 
Rameses II. reigned sixty-six years and some months. But the 
magnificent tomb of Seti, discovered by Belzoni, proves that though 
he may have been incapacitated from reigning, he really lived on 
after the apparent accession of his son, who seems to have put his 
fathers name on no fresh monuments, but only on those whidi were 
already commenced when he lost his sight, and to have been too 
selfish to allow any other compensation for the loss of actual power, 
than diat of continuing to increase the magnificence of his tomb, 
a monument hidden from the eyes of all contemporaries in the bowels 
of the rock. The inscription of the name of Seti on the obelisk at 
the Porta del Popolo must have been cut in b.c. 1487. 

v., VI., VII. The other three obelisks mentioned above as belong- 
ing to the reign of Rameses II. after the blindness of his fiither, 
•must have been erected at dates l3ring between the years i486 and 
1420 B.a During this period it was that Ehud and Shamgar judged 
Israel; and during the same period, near its beginning, after 
Rameses II. had in nine years overrun Western and Central Asia, 
certain colonists from Egypt, especially Danaus, the father of a line 
of Aigive kings, settled in Greece. 

Raraeses IL is the historical source of the fiibulous king called 
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Egyptus by the Greeks; and a brother whom he had left to govern 
Egypt as deputy or viceroy during hb own absence, and who took 
advantage of the length of that absence to set up for himself, is, in 
part at least, the historical source of Danaus. 

The Greek fable, too, of the fifty sons of Egyptus, and the Danaides, 
the fifty daughters of Danaus, is founded upon facts relating to this 
same king. For besides his conquests in Asia and Afiica, and the 
length of his reign, which would be spoken of among all the neigh- 
bouring peoples, the prodigious nimiber of his children must have 
attracted equal or even more attention, and may have given rise 
to more fables than that of the Danaides ; as for instance, to the 
story of Priam, who, when king, had fifty sons and fifty daughters- 
in-law in his palace. For the monuments shew that Rameses II. 
had not fifty only, but one hundred and thirteen sons ; and not fifty 
only, but between sixty and seventy daughters; so that botfi the 
families of fifty, each which the Greeks divided between two bro- 
thers, belonged to Egyptus alone ; and the number, instead of being 
exaggerated in the fable, was veiy much curtailed ; only instead of 
cousins who were to fly to Greece, and there murder their husbands, 
they were all brotliers and sisters who remained in Egypt, and were 
married there, no doubt, to suitable consorts. 

VIII. The obelisk now standing in front of S. Peter's was erected, 
according to Pliny, by the son of the king who went blind, which 
last was in truth Seti I., the father of Rameses II. ; but these two 
kings were confounded and blended together; so what is meant is, 
that it was set up by Menephthah, the son and successor of Ra- 
meses II. ; (he was originally the thirteenth of his sons of the first 
rank, by queens, but the first twelve had died before the father). 
This king reigned from B.C. 1420 to B.C 1400; and it was during 
his reign tliat Jabin, king of the Canaanites of the north of Syria 
and Palestine, and Sisera the captain of his host, were overthrown 
by Deborah and Barak. Jabin was the ally or tributary of the king 
of Egypt, and nearly connected with him, the mother of Menephthah 
having been a Canaanitish princess. 

This obelisk was brought to Rome by Caligula in the year 40 of 
our era, so marking the date when S. Peter is related to have baptized 
the centurion Cornelius, and in him, and his kinsmen and fiiends 
of the same cohort of Italian volunteers, to have opened the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, and more particularly to the Italians and to Rome. 
It was set up by Claudius a little later, (about the time that S. Peter 
is said to have come to Rome, and to have been delivered from 
prison a.d. 42, reaching Rome Jan. 18, a.d. 43), on the spina of his 
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Circus on the Vatican ; and it was standing there in a.d. 65, a silent 
witness of the first persecution of the Christians by Nero, and of the 
crucifixion of the Apostle, as it has since been a witness of the con- 
course of the Christian world to the triumphant festivals celebrated 
at his tomb. 

IX. We now pass over eight centuries, from b.c 1400 to B.c 594, 
(a space including the times of the htter Judges, of Eli and Samuel, 
of the first three kings of all Israel, and of their successors of the 
divided kingdom of Judah and Israel,) and come to an obelisk 
exhibiting the family name Psammeticus, the first king of which 
name was the founder of an Egyptian dynasty at Sais. Before his 
time Egypt had long been subject to great calamities and oppression, 
had been invaded and conquered both by the Ethiopians and by the 
Assyrians, and in particular by So, or Sabaco, and Tirhakah of 
Ethiopia, and by Sennacherib of Assyria ; and it had been torn and 
wasted by native dissensions. Psammeticus I. obtained the victory 
over all his rivals, who had leagued together against him, chiefly by 
the aid of certain Greeks — Carian and Ionian pirates — ^who had been 
wrecked upon his coasts. And from the time of his establishment 
on the throne he maintained permanently a laige corps of Greek mer- 
cenaries, and opened £)gypt through the Canopic branch of the Nile 
to Greek commerce and enterprize, giving them the city of Naucratis 
for a port and factory. So under the dynasty connected with this 
obelisk Egypt was first brought into contact with the peoples of the 
West, and became accessible to them ; and some of Psammeticus* 
Greek mercenaries were even sent by him up the Nile far into 
Nubia, where they have left an inscription, legible at this day, at 
Abou-Simbel, on the leg of a colossus, which had been already, as 
it seems, in their time thrown down firom the firont of a rock-temple 
of Rameses II. by some earthquake, and lay when it was inscribed 
by the Greeks as it lies stilL Psammeticus I. reigned fifty-four years, 
firom B.C 663 to B.C 609, and so was contemporary with Manasseh, 
Amon, and Josiah, kings of Judah. 

It was his son Pharaoh Necho who slew Josiah at Megiddo. And 
it was during the reign of his grandson, Psammeticus II. (b.c. 594 
to 588) that this obelisk was set up. It was brought to Rome by 
Augustus after the reduction of Egypt and the deaths of Antony and 
Cleopatra in ac 30, and was set up near the present church of 
S. Lorenzo in Lucina, as the gnomon or pointer to throw the shadow 
on the great sun-dial or town-clock which he made there. From that 
time it was that the Romans, following the custom of their £;gyptian 
subjects, began to deify and worship their Emperors, not only after 
their deaths, but even while they were still living : and the com- 
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monest test which was applied to Christians in the persecutions was 
that of rendering to the Emperor, or refusing to render, this honour. 
The obelisk of Seti I. and Rameses II. in the Piazza del Popolo, 
was brought by Augustus at the same time with this, afler the con- 
quest of Egypt, to be set up on the spina of the Circus Maximus ; 
and, like this, it bears the date ac lo, when he held the Tribunidan 
power for the fourteenth time. On the Vatican obelisk there is an 
inscription of Caligula dedicating it to *' the god Augustus, son of 
the god Julius, and to the god Tiberius, son of the god Augustus ;" 
but it is now surmounted by the Cross. 

The small obelisk which was set up by Bernini on the back of an 
elephant in the Piazza della Minerva (from which Bernini himself had 
the nickname of the Elephant) has upon it the cartouches of Apries or 
Pharaoh-Hophra, who reigned from B.C 588 to 569, and to whom, 
in his second year, the Jews fled for protection, in spite of the warn- 
ings of the Prophet Jeremiah, carrying the Prophet himself by force 
with them. So it is a monument which dates from about the time of 
the burning of the temple of Solomon, and the commencement of the 
Babylonian captivity of seventy years, beginning from the capture 
of Zedekiah on the extinction of the kingdom of Judah, and ending 
with the fourth year of Darius son of Hjrstaspes, when the Altar 
and Temple were restored. But as set up at Rome in its present 
place, under Alexander VII., it marks the date of the completion of 
the present church of S. Peter's, which, for its magnificence, is for 
Roman Catholics now something like what the temple of Solomon 
was for the Jews. And, if we think of Roman history, then, while 
the other eight obelisks mentioned above belong to ages far more 
remote than the foundation of Rome, or even those of the founda- 
tion of Alba or of Lavinium, more remote than the war of Troy, or 
the earliest fables connected by Roman poets and historians with 
their ancestiy, the last two — the ninth, that is, of Psammeticus II., 
and the tenth, of Pharaoh-Hophra, — belong to the time of the 
Roman kings ; that of Psammeticus IL (b.c 594 to 588) to the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king, who reigned from b.c 637 to 
579 : so it is contemporary with the construction of the walls of old 
Rome, with the aggtr^ and with the lower dungeon of the Mamertine 
Prison, which are all works ascribed to Servius TuUius: and the 
obelisk of Pharaoh-Hophra (B.a 588 to B.a 569) belongs to the 
time of the same king, Servius T^Uius, who reigned fix>m b.c 579 
to 535* or it may be to one of the last years of his predecessor, 
Tarquinius Priscus : and so we may associate it with the formation 
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of the Circus Maximus, and the first foundation of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. 

XI. In the FisLZza. Navona, opposite the church of S. Agnes and 
the spot of her martyrdom, there is now an obelisk cut in Egypt for 
the Emperor Domitian and inscribed with his name, and with all 
those blasphemous tides of deification (though he was still living) 
which are joined with the names of the earlier Pharaohs : " Sun-god, 
Son of the Sun-god, Supporter of the World, Giver of Life to the 
World, the Man -god Horus, the Son of the Woman Isis, who is 
to come and avenge the death of his ancestor Osiris, the King 
Living for Ever," such are the tides or epithets, or their sense, if they 
were explained in full, which appear on the latest monuments cut in 
Egypt for any sovereign, and removed to Rome, in connection with 
an Emperor whose father and brother were the instruments of God 
to destroy the murderous and unbelieving Jews and to bum their 
Temple and city, and whose cousin was himself a Christian martyr, 
being beheaded about the same time that S. John was put into the 
boiling oil and banished to Patmos, and that S. Clement was banished 
to the Crimea, and that Flavia Domitilla the younger, with her 
fireedmen and attendants, were banished to Pandataria and after- 
wards martyred. 

Of the obelisks thus described five were set up in their present 
positions by, or under, Sixtus Quintus, who sat from a.d. 1585 to 
1590, viz. those of the Lateran', of the Vatican*, of the Porta del 



• SIXTVS V. PONT. MAX. 

OBELISCVM HVNC 

SPECIE EXIMIA 

TEMPORVM CALAMITATB 

FRACTVM CIRCI MAX. 

RVINIS HVMO LIMOQ. 

ALTE DEMERSVM MVLTA 

IMPENSA EXTRAXIT ; 

HVNC IN LOCVM MAGNO 

LABORS TRANSTVLIT : 

PORMAE Q. PRISTINAE 

ACCVRATE RESTITVTVM 

CRVCI INVICTISSIMA 

DICAVIT. 

A. M. D. LXXXVIII. PONT. IlII. 

FL. CONSTANTINVS 

MAXIMVS AVG. 

CHRISTIANAE FIDEI 

VINDEX ET ASSERTOR 

OBELISCVM 

AB AEGYPTIO REGI 

IMPVRO VOTO 

SOU DEDICATVM 



SEDIB. AWLSVM SVIS 

PER NILVM TRANSFERRI 

ALEXANDRIAM IVSSIT 

VT NOVAM ROMAM 

AB SB TVNC CONOITAM 

SO DECORARET 

MONVMENTO. 

^ The one in the garden of the Vati- 
can, brought from the Circus of Nero, 
was erected by Sixtus V. in 1586, with 
this inscription on the base. 

SIXTO V. PONT. MAX. OPT. PRINC. 
PSLICI PERBTTO DB MONTE ALTO PA. 
PA. OB PVRGATAM PRAEDONIB. ITA* 
UAM RBSTrrVTAM INSTAVRATAMQ. 
TRB. OBELISCVM CAES. S CIRCO NERON. 
IN MEDIAM D. PETRI AREAM INCREDIB. 
SVMPTV TRALAT. ST VERAS RELIGIONI 
DEDICATVM S. P. Q. R. AD RSI MEMOS. 
OBSLISC HVNC P. 

The cross at the top was placed 
there by Sixtus V. ; the nistory of the 
removal, and some other particular^ 
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Popolo*, of S. Maria Maggiore^ and that in the Villa Mattel • on 
the Ccelian. That in the Piazza Navona (brought from the spina 



9it recorded In the following inscrip- 
tions on the base. 
On the west side : — 

CHRISTVS VINCIT. 

CHRISTVS REGNAT. 

CHRISTVS IMPERAT. 

CHRISTVS AB OMNI MALO 

PLEBEM SVAM DEFENDAT. 

On the south side .* — 

SIXTVS V. PONT. MAX. 

OBELTSCVM VATICANVM DIIS GENTIVM 

IMPIO CVLTV DICATVM 

AD APOSTOLORVM LIMINA 

OPEROSO LABORE TRANSTVLIT 

AN. MDLXXXVI. PONT. IL 

On the east side : — 

ECCB CRVX DOMINI 

FVGITE PARTES 

ADVERSAE 

VICIT LEO 

DB TRIBV IVDA. 

On the north side :— 

SIXTVS V. PONT. MAX. 

CRVCI INVICTAE 

OBEUSCVM VATICANVM 

AB IMPVRA SVPERSTITIONE 

EXPIATVM rVSTIVS 
«T PELICIVS CONSECRAVIT 
AN, MDLXXXVL PONT. 11. 

On the summit of the obelisk towards 
S.Peter's:— 

8 ANCT ISSIMAE CRVCI 

SIXTVS V. PONT. MAX. 

CONSECRAVIT. 

B PRIORS SEDE AWLSVM 

rr CAESS. AVGO. AC TIB. 

I. L. ABLATVM M.D.LXXXVI. 

* This obelisk stands in front of the 
church of S. Maria del Popolo, and has 
the following inscriptions on the base : — 

IMP. CAESAR DIVI P. 

AVGVSTUS 

PONTIFEX MAXIMVS 

IMP. XIL COS. XI. TRIB. POT. XIV» 

AEGYPTO IN POTESTATEM 

POPVU ROMANI REDACl A 

SOU DONVM DEOIT. 

SIXTVS V. PONT. MAX. 

OBELISCVM HVNC 

A CAESARE AVG. SOU 

n CIRCO MAXIMO RITV 

DICATVM IMPIO 

MISBRANDA RVINA 

FRACTVM OBRVTVMQ. 

ERVI TRANSFBRRI 
rORMAE SVAB REDDI 
CRVCIQ. INVICTISS. 

DEDicARi ivssrr 

AN. M.D.LXXXIX. PONT. IIII» 



ANTE SACRAM 

IIXIVS AEDEM 

AVGVSTIOR 

LAETIORQ. SVRGO 

CVIVS EX VTERO 

VIRGINAU 

AVG. IMPERANTB 

SOL IVSTITIAB 

EXORTVS EST. 

' SIXTVS V. PONT. MAX 

OBELISCVM 

AEGYPTO ADVECTVM 

AVGVSTO 

IN EIV8 MAVSOLBO 

DICATVM 

EVERS^'M DEINDE ET 

IN PLVRES CON FRACTVM 

PARTES 

IN VIA AD 8. ROCHVM 

lACENTEM 

IN PRISTINAM FACIBM 

RESTITVTVM 

SALVTIFERAE CRVCI 

FEUCIV8 

HIC ERIGI IVSSIT AN. D. 

M. D. LXXXVIL PONT. IIL 

On the other side : — 

CHRISTVS 
PER INVICTAM 

CRVCEM 

POPVLO PACEM 

PRAEBEAT 

QVI 

AVGVSTI PACE 

IN PRABSEPE NASCI 

VOLVIT. 

On the third side :— 

CHRISTVM DOMINVM 

QVEM AVGVSTVS 

DB VIRGINE 

NASCITVRVM 

VIVENS ADORAVIT 

SEQ. DEINCEPS 

DOMINVM 

DICI VETVIT 

ADORO 

On the east side :— 

CHRISTI DEI 

IN AETERNVM VIVENTIS 

CVNABVLA 

LAETISSIMB COLO 

QVI MORTVI 

SEPVLCHRO AVGVSTI 

TRISTIS 

SERVIEBAM. 

• It is related of this obelUk that 
when it was being placed, the architect 
directing the works had incautiously 
placed his hand on the pedestal at the 
nomenl wheo the cords were tdaud 
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The Egyptian Obelisks. 



of the Circus of Maxentius and Romulus) was set up by Bernini 
in A.D. 1651, under Innocent X. (Pamphili), who built the church 
of S. Agnes and the adjoining Palazzo Pamphili (and who is buried 
himself in the church). Inscriptions on the base record the history '. 
That in the Piazza della Minerva < was also set up, as has been 
already said, by the same Bernini, in a.d. 1667, for Alexander VII. 
That before the Pantheon had been removed from the site of the 
Circus Maximus, and set up earlier in the Piazza di S. Martino by 
Paul v., but it was set up in its present place in a.d. 1711, by 
Clement XI., and the three remaining obelisks, of the eleven, were 
set up by Pius VI. before the Quirinal, at the Trinita de' Monte, 
and on the Monte Citorio, in the years 1786, 1789, and 1793, 
respectively. A twelfth obelisk, erected in honour of their favourite 
Antinous by Hadrian and Sabina, and so of less public interest, was 
set up in 1822, by Pius VII. on the Pindan. 



to kt it fall to its place, and as it was 
impossible to move the obelisk aeain, the 
hand was obliged to be cut off ; the bones 
are pointed out as remaining there. 

' Bernini had rebuilt the fix>nts of the 
other principal buildings round the 
Piazza Navona, or Forum Agonale^ and 
ejected the venr fine fountain there, and 
the placing of tins obelisk was consi- 
dered the completion of the work. 
These works are recorded in the in- 
inscriptions on Uie four udes of the 
pediment or base. 
On the south side : — 

INNOCBNTIVS . X. PONT. MAX. 
KILOnCIS . AXNIGMATIBVS . EXARA- 

TVU . LAPIDSM 
AMNIBVS • SVBTBRLABXNTIBVS • IM- 

posvrr 

▼L 8ALVBREM 

SPATIANTIBVS . AMOBNrTATBM 

SITIENTIBVS . POTVIC 

MEDrTANTIBVS . ESCAM 

MAGNIFICX • LAaGIRBTVR. 

On the east tide >— 

KOXIA . AIGYPTtORVM . MONSTRA 

INICOCBNS . PRSlCrr . COLVMBA 

QUAC . PACn • OLBAM . GBSTANS 

IT . VIRTVTVIC • ULIIS . RBDIMITA 

CaXUSCVU • PRO . TROPHRO • 8IBI • 

STATVENS 

ROMS . TRIVMPBAT. 

Oft die west side : — 

UCSCOCBNTIVS . DECIMVS . PONT. MAX. 

NATALI . DOMO . PAMPHIUA 

OPERE CVLTVQ. AMPUFICATA 

UBERATAQ. IMOPPORTVMIS • AEDI* 

PICIIS 

AOONAU • AREA 

fORVM • VRBIt • CBLEBBRRIMVM 



MVLTIPUCI . MAIESTATIS. INCREMENTO 
MOBIUTAVrr. 

On the north side ;— 

OBEUSCVM 
AB. IMP. ANT. CARACALLA . ROMAM • 

ADVECTVM 

CVM . INTER . CIRCI . CASTRSN8IS • 

RVOBRA 

CONFRACTUS . DIV. lACVISSET 

INNOCENTIVS • DECIMVS . PONT. OPT. 



AD . FONTIS . FORIQ. ORNATVM 

TRANSTVUT • INSTAVRAVIT . EREXrt 

ANNO . BAL. MDCLL PONTIF. TII. 

On this occasion a medal was struck, 
with the obelisk in the middle of a cirdc^ 
and the inscriptioii,— 
ABLVTO AQVA TIROINX AOONALITM 
CRVORX. 

' This obelisk stands in firont of th« 
church of S. liana Super Minenram, 
and on die side of the base which &cet 
the church is this inscription »* 

VETEREM OBEUSCVM 

FALLADIS MXSrmM MONVMENTVM 

E TBLLVRE ERVTVM 

BT IN MINERViB OUM 

MVNC DEIPARA OENrnUCIS 

FOROXRBCTVM 

DIVINE 8APIENTMI ALEXANDER TII. 

DEDICAVrr ANNO SALVTIS 

M.DaLXVIL 

On th« opposite side of the base »— 

tAPISNTIS JBGYPn 

IN8CVLFTAS OBEUSOO FIGVRAS 

AB XLBPRANTO BELLVARVM FOR* 

TISSIMA 

CESTAS QVI8QVI8 RIC TIDES 

DOCTMBNTVM INTELUGE 

ROBVSTS MENTIS ESSE 

•OUDAM SAPIXNTUM SVSTINBRE. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 

The Lateran. 

The history of the Obelisk now at the Lateran is given on p. i. 
The following is the English translation of the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics given by Dr. Birch : — 

Central line. 
" The Harmachis •, the living sun. 
The strong bull, beloved of the sun, 
Lord of diadems, very terrible in all lands, 
The golden hawk, the very powerful, the smiter of the Libyans, 
The king Ra-men-kheper, 
The son of Amen-Ra, of his loins, 
Whom his mother Mat * gave birth to in Asher, 
One flesh * with him who created him, the son of the sun, 
Thothmes (III.) the uniter of creation, beloved of Amen- Ra, 
Lord of the thrones of the upper and lower country, 
Giver of life like the sun for ever.*' 



&ufh side, antral line. 

'* The Har-em-akhu, the living sun. 
The strong bull, crowned in Thebes, 

Lord of diadems, augmenting his kingdom like the ton in heaven. 
The hawk of gold, the arranger of diadems. 
Very valiant, the king Ra-men-kheper ', 
Approved of the sun, son of the sun, 

Thothmes (III.) has made his memorial to his fother Amen-Ra, 
Lord of the seat of the upper and lower coantries^ 
Has erected an obelisk to him 
At tile gateway of the temple before Thebes^ 
Setting up at first an obelisk in Thebes 
To be made a giver of life." 

• Harmachis was the divine name of • " Of the same substance as his 

the sun-god Ra, v Ra in the horizoiL father gud. " 

^ Mut or Maut, was the great mother ^ *' Ra the giver of Life," prenomeo 

eoddess of the Theban uiad. Amen of Thothmes IIL 
Ka-Mut, and Chonso. 

C 
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10 The Egyptian Obelisks — The Lateran. 

East sidCj central line. 
*' The Har-em-akhu, the living sun, beloved of the sun. 
Having the tall crown of the upper region, 
The Lord of diadems, celebrating the festival in truth. 
Beloved on earth, the golden hawk, 

Prevailing by strength, the king of the upper and lower country, 
Ra-men-kheper, beloved of the sun. 
Giving memorials to Amen in Thebes, 
Augmenting his memorials, 
Making them as they were before. 
So that each should be as at first ; 
Never was the like done in former times for Amen 
In the house of his fathers. 
He made the son of the sun, Thothmes (HI.), 
Ruler of An, giver of life." 

West side^ central line. 
" The Har-em-akhu, the living sun, the strong bull, 

Crowned by truth, Ra-men-kheper, 

Who adores the splendour of Amen in Thelxis, 

Amen welcomes him in . . . his heart 

Dilates at the memorials of his son. 

Increasing his kingdom as he wishes. 

He gives stability and cycles to his Lord, 

Making millions of festivals of thirty years. 

The son of the sun, Thothmes (III. ), 

Uniting existence (giver of life)." 
The two Imes on each of the following sides refer to Thothmes IVi, 

North side^ rigid line. 
** The good god, the image of diadems. 
Establishing the kingdom like Turn, 
Powerful in force, expeller of the nine-bow foreigners. 
The king of the upper and lower country, 
Ra-men-kheper, 

Taking by hb strength like the Lord of Thebes, 
Very glorious like Mentu % 

Whom Amen has given strength against all countries ; 
The lands came in number. 
The fear of him was in their bellies, 
The son of the sun Thothmes (IV.), 
Diadem of diadems, beloved of Amen-Ra, 
The bull of his mother'." 

* Mento, a form of the sun-god, as the Egyptian Mars. 
' "The husband of his mother." 
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North sidty left line, 

" The king of the npper and lower country, 
Beloved of the gods, adorer of the circle of the gods, 
Welcomed by the sun in the barge. 
And by Turn in the ark. 
The Lord of the upper and lower countries, 
Ra-men-kheperu', who has ornamented Thebes for ever, 
Making memorials in Thebes. 
The circle of gods of the house of Amen 
Delight at what he has done. 
The son of the god Turn, of his loins, 
Produced on his throne^ Thothmes (IV.), diadem of diademi».*' 

Simth side^ right line. 

** The son of the sun, Thothmes (IV. ), 
Diadem of diadems, set it up in Thebes, 
He capped it with gold. 
Its beauty illuminates Thebes ; 
Sculptured in the name of his father, the good god 
Ra-men-kheper (Thothmes III.), 
The king of the upper and lower country. 
Lord of the two countries, 
Ra-men-kheperu (Thothmes IV.), did it 
Wishing that the name of his father should remain «yoi\ 
In the house of Amen« 
The SOD of the sun, Thothmes (IV.), giver of life did iu" 

South side, left line. 

<* The king of the npper and lower country. 
The Lord doing things, Ra-men-kheperu, 
Made by the sun, beloved of Amen. 

His Majesty ordered that a very great obelisk should he completed 
Wliich had been brought by his father Ra-men-kheper (Thothmes IK.) 
After Hb Majesty died. 
This obelisk remained 35 yean and upwards 
In its place in the hands of the workmen 
At the Southern quarters of Thebes. 
My father ordered it should be set up^ 
I his son succeeded him.** 

* Rn-men-khcper, singular, was the men-khepenr the same In the plural 
Trcix.mcn of Thothmes 111., more ge* numl>er, was the prcnomen of his sue- 
ucrally written Men-kheper-Ra ; Ka- cessor Thothmes I V. 

C 2 
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East sidey right line. 

* Ra-meii-khq)eru (Thothmes IV.) 
Multiplying memorials in Thebes of gold. 
Lapis lazuli, and jewellery. 

And the great barge on the river (named) Amen-user-ta, 
Hewn out of cedarwood which His Majesty cut down in the land of Rnten 
Inlaid with gold throughout. 
And all the decorations renewed, 
To receive the beauty of his father Amen-Ra 
(When) he is conducted along the river. 
The son of the sun, Thothmes (IV.), diadem of diadems, did it** 



East side^ left line, 

** The good god, the powerful blade. 
The prince taking captive by his power. 
Who strikes terror into the Mena \ 
Whose roarings are in the Anu *. 
His father Amen brought him up. 
Making his rule extended, 
The chiefs of all countries 
Are attentive to the spirits of His Majesty, 
To the words of his mouth, the acts of his hands. 
All that has been ordered has been done. 
The king of the upper and lower country 
Ra-men-khepeni, whose name is established in Thebes giver of life." 

fVest side, right line^ 

f ' The king of the upper and lower country, 
The Lord of the upper and lower world, 
Ra-men-kheperu son ... it making peaceful years. 
Lord of the gods, who knew how to frame his plans 
And bring them to a gqod end, who subdued the nine-bow foreigners 

under his sandals. 
The king of the upper and lower country . . . 
Watched to beautify the monuments. 
The king himself gave directions for (he work 
Like ' Him who is Southern Rampart ^,' 

lie set it up, it remained for a while, his heart wished to create it. 
The son of the sun Thothmes (IV.), diadem of diadems." 

^ Asiatic shepherds. * The Lybians 

k This IS a title of the god Pthah of Memphis. 
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West side, left line. 

* The king of the upper and lower countries 
Ra-men-kheperu (Thothmes IV. ), approved of Amen, 
Dwelling amongst the chids. 
Bom in . . . him than eveiy king, 
Rejoicing at seeing the beauty of his greatness ; 
His heart desired to place it 

He gave him the north and south submissive to his spirits, 
He made his monuments to his father Amen-Ra, 
He set up a great obelisk to him 
At the upper gate of Thebes, facing western Thebes. 
The son of the sun whom he loves 
(Thothmes IV.) diadem of diadems, giver of life he did it" 



North side, inscription on pyramidion, 

** The good god Ra-men-kheper like the sun. Amen, Turn 
The king of the upper and lower country, 
Ra-man-kheper, son of the sun, 
Thothmes like the sun, inunortaL 

Amen-Ra Lord of the seats of the upper and lower countriei^ 
Gives all life, stability, power." 



South side, inscription on pyramidion. 

•' The king Ra-men-kheperu (Thothmes IV.) 
Giver of life, beloved of Amen-Ra, 
Lord of the thrones of the two countries. 
The son of the sun Thothmes (III.) 
Giver of life like the sun for ever. 
The king Ra-men-kheperu, son of the sun 
Thothmes (III.) giver of life like the sun for eve^. 
Yhe goddess Uat * gives a good life, 

Amen-Ra Lord of the seats of the upper and lower country. 
Gives life, power and stability. 
The good god Ra-men-kheperu 
Giver of life like the sun. 
Amen-Ra king of the gods (says) 
' Thou hast received life in thy nostril.* " 

' Uat or Bute was the goddess of the upper country. 
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Bast side, pyramidiofu 

** The good god Ra-mcn-kheperu, 
Giver of life like the sun, 
The king Ra-men-kheperu, son of the sun, 
Thothmes giver of life like the sun, gives water ; 
Amen-Ra king of the gods 
Gives life, stability and power : 
The good god Ra-men*khepera, 
Giver of life. 

Gives a pjrramidal cake of white bread 
That he may become a giver of life." 



West side, pyramidion, 

' Amen, Turn the good god, 
Ra-men-kheper giver of life like the sun immortaL 
The king Ra-men-kheper, son of the sun, 
Thothmes (III.X like the sun immortal gives wine. 
Amen-Ra Lord of the seats of the upper and lower countries. 
King of the gods, ruler of An. 

The good god, the Lord doing things, Ra-men-kheperu, 
Giver of life like the sun, gives incense 
That he may be made a giver of life." 



At the base. 

*' Amen-Ra, Hor; Lord of heaven Ra-user-ma, 
Approved of the sun, Rameses (II.) beloved of Amen, 
Giver of life like the sun Amen-Ra, Lord of the seats of the upper and 

lower countries, 
Har-em-akhu, great god. Lord of the heaven. 
The king of upper and lower Egypt, 
Lord of the two countries, Ra»user-ma, 
Approved of the sun Rameses (II. \ beloved of Amen ".** 

The Latin inscription of Sixtus V., who had this obeh'sk erected 
on its present site, is given on p. 5 ; a translation of this is not 
necessary. 

* This records the restoration by gating to himself the honours of his 
Rameses II., and is a rare example predecessor, 
oi an Egyptian sovereign, not ano- 
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The obelisk at the Porta Flaminia, or del Popolo, was also erected 
by Sixtus V., and an account of it is given on p. 2, and the Latin 
inscription of the Pope at p. 7. The following is the English trans- 
lation of the Hieroglyphics, by the Rev. G. Tomlinson : — 

Centre column^ East side, 

** The Honis, the powerful, beloved of justice, 
King Pharaoh, guardian of justice, approved of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, 

He erected edifices like the stars of heaven. 
He has made his deeds to resound above the heaven. 
Scattering the rays of the sun, rejoicing over them in his house of 

millions of years. 
In the . . . year of His Majestjr, 

He has made good this edifice of his lather, whom he loved, 
Giving stability to his name in the abode of the sun. 
He who has done this is the son of the sun, Amen-Mai Rameses, 
The beloved of Turn, Lord of Heliopolis, giving life for ever." 

Centre column^ North side. 

** The Horns, the powerful. 
Sanctified by truth ", 

Lord of diadems. Lord of upper and lower Egypt, 
Month * of the world, possessor (?) of Egypt, 
The resplendent Horns, the Osiris (?), the divine priest of Totancn, 
The king, Pharaoh, the establisher of justice. 
Who renders illustrious the everlasting edifices of Heliopolis, 
By foundations (fit) for the support of the heaven. 
Who has established, honoured, and adorned the temple of the sun. 
And of the rest of the gods. 

Which have been sanctified by him, the son of the sun, 
Menephtha-Sethai, the beloved of the spirits of Heliopolis ^ 
Eternal like the sun.'* 

Centre column^ South side, 

•' The Horns, the powerful. 
The piercer of foreign countries by his victories ; 
The Lord of diadems, Lord of upper and lower Egypt, 
The establisher of everlasting edifices | 

• Or ju!(tice. » The spirits or local deities were 

• An allusion to the sun>god Mentu sometimes represented as birds, a spe- 
or Month, who was particularly favour- cics of bcnnu, or phoenix, but the trans- 
able to Rameses II. at the second batde lation is obscure. 

of Kadesh. 
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The resplendent Horus, 

Making his sanctuary in the sun who loves him 

The king, Pharaoh, establisher of justice. 

The adomcr of Heliopolis, 

Who makes libations to the sun, 

And the rest of the Lords of the heavenly world, 

Who gives delight by his rejoicings and by his eyes. 

He does it, the son of the sun, Menephtha-Sethai 

Beloved of Horus, the Lord of the two worlds, 

Like the sun, everlasting." 

Centre column^ West side. 

** The Horus, the powerful, 
The beloved of the sun and of justice, 
Lord of diadems, Lord of upper and lower Egypt, 
Source of foreign countries, piercer of the Shepherds % 
The resplendent Horus, 
Beloved of the sun, whose name is magnified ; 
The king, Pharaoh, establisher of justice. 
Who fills Heliopolis with obelisks. 
To illustrate with (their) rays the temple of the sun ; 
Who, like the phoenix % 

Fills with good things the great temple of the gods» 
Inundating (?) it with rejoicings. 
He does it, who is the son of the sun, 
Menephtha*Sethai, beloved of the rest of the godt 
Who inhabit the great temple giving life." 

£ast side. Right column. 

** The Horns, the powerful. 
The beloved of the sun, the Ra, 
The ofTspiing of the gods, the subjugator of the worlcli 
The king, the Pharaoh, guardian of justicei 
Approved of the sun, son of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, 

Who gives joy to the region of Heliopolis, 
When it beholds the radiance of the solar mountain. 
He who does this is the Lord of the world. 
The Pharaoh, guardian of justice. 
Approved of the sun, son of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, giving life like the son." 

« Doubtful translation, probably "smiter of the Asiatics.** 
' Doubtful translation. 
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East side^ Left column. 

* The Horns, the powerful, the beloved of justice^ 
The resplendent Horns, 

The director of the years, the great one of victories» 
The king, Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
Approved of the sun, son of the son, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, has adorned 
Heliopolis with great edifices, honouring the god« 
By (placing) their statues in the great temple. 
He, the Lord of the world, 
Pharaoh, guardian of justice. 
Approved of the sun, son of the stin, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, giving life for ever.*' 



North side^ Eight column. 

** The Horus, the powerful, the beloved of the suHi 
The Ra, begotten of the gods, 
The subjugator of the world. 
The king, Pharaoh, approved of the sun, 
Son of the sun, Amen-Mai Rameses, 
Who magnifies his name in every region 
By the greatness of his victorieS| 
The Lord of the world, 
Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
Approved of the sun, son of the sua, 
Amen*Mai Rameses, giving life like the san."^ 



JVorth side, Left column. 

** The Horns, the powerful, the son of Set % 
The resplendent Horus, 

The director of the years, the great one of victoriesi 
The king, Pharaoh, the guardian of justice, 
Approved of the sun, son of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, 

Who fills the temple of the phoenU with splendid objects. 
The Lord of the world, Pharaoh, the guardian of justice. 
Approved of the sun, the son of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, giving life for ever*" 

Rather, descendant of Set-i-pet-i-Nabti, the first of the shepherd-kings, who 
I named after his local deity. 
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South side^ Left column, 
** The Horus, the powerful, the beloved of justice, 
Lord of the panegyries, 
Like his father Ptah-Totanen ; the king, 
Pharaoh, guardian of justice, approved of the sun. 
Son of the sun. Amen- Mai Rameses, 
Begotten and educated by the gods. 
Builder of their temples, Lord of the world ; 
Pharaoh, guardian of justice, approved of the sun, son of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, giving life like the sun." 

South side, Second left column. 
•* The Horus, the powerful, the son of Ptah-Totonen, 
Lord of diadems, Lord of upper and lower Egypt, 
Possessor of Egypt, chastiser of foreign countries, 
The king, Pharaoh, guardian of justice. 
Approved of the sun, son of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, who causes rejoicing in Heliopolis 
By displaying his royal attributes. 
Lord of the world, Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
Approved of the sun, son of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, giving life for ever.** 

West side^ Left column, 
•* The Horus, the powerful, the beloved of the suH, 
Lord of the panegyries, like his father Ptah-Totanen, 
The king, Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
Approved of the sun, son of the sun, Amen-Mai Rameses, 
Lord of diadems, possessor of Egypt, 
Chastiser of foreign countries. Lord of the world ; 
Pharaoh, guardian of justice, approved of the sun, son of the sun, 
Amen-Mai Rameses, son of Totanen, giving liie.'* 

Right column^ West side. 
** The Horns, the powerful, the son of Turn, 
The Ra, offspring of the gods, subjugator of the world 
The king, Pharaoh, guardian of justice, approved of the sun ; 
The son of the sun, Amen-Mai Rameses, 
The resplendent Horus, the director of the years. 
The great one of victories, the Lord of the world ; 
Pharaoh, guardian of justice, approved of the sun, the son of the son; 
Amen-Mai Rameses, the son oi Totanen, etemaL" 
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BARBERINl OBELISK*. 

North Side. Pyramidion. 

Ra or the San hawk-headed seated on a throne having before him a jar and 
water-plants. Before him stands the Emperor Hadrian offering Trulh (a figure 
of) on a pedestaL The inscriptions are, ** Says Harmachis [Ka] I give thee all 
life and health for ever." Hadrian says, ** Said by the son of the Sun Hadriauus 
the ever-living I give thee glory which thy heart loves." 

The first line on this side reads^ 

** A . • . . made the Osirian (deceased) Antinous the justified his heart reign- 
ing in the two great horizons he depicted his name by his own form alone, he 
walks alive, he sees the solar disk, he goes saying Oh Sun Har-Khuti ^ over the 
gods, listening to the prayers of gods, men, spirits, (and) dead Thou hearest 
pmyers, thou hast returned a recompense to those which made to thee thy be- 
loved son the king of Southern and Northern £g3rpt having honour in the midst 
of the lands and places, pleased are all districts of them at the lord of the world 
the beloved of the Nile and the gods the Lord of Diadems Hadrianus the 
Pharaoh the ever-living.*' 

Tlu second lim^ 

" The chief of the South and North, being the great lord of every country, the 
ruler of the tributaries of Egypt, Libya being entirely subdued under his sandals, 
likewise the captives of the two lauds they were submissive at his feet daily. He 
reaches everywhere, he brought the tributes of this world out of its four quarters. 
Bulb and their numerous cows multiply their produce for him making him to 
rejoice with the great royal lady loving him the ruler of the countries, Sabina of 
life and health established, Augusta the ever-living. Hail father of the gods pro- 
ducing the horizons of the earth for them, making the celestial waters for them 
to drink at the time." 

East Side. Pyramidion, 

The god Thoth ibis-headed wearing on his head the moon seated on a throne 
giving life and health, having an altar placed before him bearing cakes and vases 
before which stands Antinous wearing the head-dress of Socharis offering vase and 
holding an emblem of life. Thoth says *' I give thee festivals of hundreds of 
thousands of years." (The speech of Antinous is indistinct.) 

The first line on this side reads^ 

'* The Osirian Antinous was a youth making to celebrate his memorials .... 
his heart triumphant letting fall the arms he received the commands of the gods 
as it were his joy, renewed were all the forms in him of each of the gods, and all 
his actions for unknown is the (extent) of the circulation of his name in the whole 
earth for exploring the men and adjusting speech. Never was done like by 
those who were before, daily his altars, his temples, his titles upon them. He 
breathed the breath of life, he was esteemed in the hearts of men (Thoth) the 
k>rd of Hermopolis, lord of the divine words, made his soul young like the 
spirits." 

* Ungarelli Int. Ob. Tab. vL ^ Form of Harmachis. 
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Second line. 
** In their time night and day constantly. He was beloved in the hearts of 
youths he came in all . . . his praises to intelligent beings making him go to his 
place in the temples, amongst the follo\Vers, and wise spirits who are in the power 
of Osiris in the land of the Hades divine for ever. They made him justified, 
they set up his words in the whole earth they delighted in him, he went where- 
ever he liked. The doorkeepers of the regions of Hades said to him, Glory to 
thee ; they drew their bolts they opened their doors before him in the course of 
every day, his time of existence was not cut short." 

South side, Pyramidion, 

The god Amen Ra under his usual attributes seated on a throne holding 

a notched palm-branch terminating in a tadpole emblem of 100,000 of years, 

before him an altar of cakes and jars and Antinous standing wearing the head 

attire of Socharis offering a symbolic eye. The god says " I give thee thy titles." 

First line, 
«• The Osirian Antinous is justified as a spirit « having rested within his city of 
Aann devoted is its name to his name by the multitudes who are in this land, 
and the crews rowing (boats) in the whole country and all the persons likewise 
who are at the place possessed by the god Thoth. We give (they say) an oma- 
ment and crowns of flowers to his head very often and additional things to his 
shrine, he has been given the peace offering of a god before him in the course 

of every day." 

Second line, 

•* He has been adored by workmen of Thoth by whose spirits he goes to in . . • 
his temples of the whole country to hear the requests addressed to him to remedy 
that which was uAsound * watching over what he has done working for beings he 
has made the transformation of his heart being transformed a god engendered 
.... the belly of his mother completed through his birth . . . /* 

West side, Pyramidion. 

The scene is incomplete the figure of the god being wanting bat there remains 
the notched palm-branch and tadpole which he has held in his hand, the altar 
and the figure of Antinous. 

Inrst line, 

** Spiritualized as a spirit at rest within the limits of the countries of the 
powerful lady Hruma (Rome) he has been recognised as a god in the divine 
places of Egypt which have been founded for him he has been adored as a god 
by the prophets and priests of the South and North of Egypt, likewise they gave 
the title of a city to his name procUiming him to be highly honoured of the 
Greeks Of Ra aad Set who are in the temples of Egypt they offered." 

Second line*, 
" Their towns and territories to make good their life ... . great opening the 
temple of this god» which was to his name for the Osirian (deceased) Antinous 
the justified, built of good white stone sphinxes round it, and figures and numer- 
ous columns* as were made to ancestors in time past so did the Greeks also to 
every god and goddess who give the breath of life» for he has breathed again 
renewed with youth." 

• Or ntiam^ dhmm^ •* divine," •* being as divine;*' 
' Alluding to miraculons cures. 
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The Egyptian OnKTi'tKS. 

The following is Pliny's account oi them in the first century:— 

"Monarehs, too, have entered into a sort of rivalry with one another in form- 
ing elongated blocks of this stone, known as 'obelisks,' and consecrated to the 
dmrnty of the Sun. The blocks had this form given to them in resemblance to 
the rays of that luminary, which are so called in the Eg)ptian lan-mage 

"Mesphres ', who reigned in the city of the Sun, was the first who erected one 
of these obelisks, being warned to do so in a drenm : indeed, there is an inscriu- 
tion upon the obelisk to this effect ; for the sctilptures and figures which we stiU 
see engraved thereon are no other than Egyptian letters. 

"Atalatey period other kings had these obelisks he^vn. Sesosthes erected 
Jour of them m the above-named city, forty-eight cubits in height ". Rhamsesis. 
too who was reigning at the time of the capture of Troy, erected one. a hundr^ 
and forty cubus h^h'. Having quitted the spot where the palace of M„e,S 
stood, this monarch erected another obelisk, one hundred and twenty cubits in 
height, but of prodigious thickness, the sides being no less than elev^ ^bi " 
m breadthr. „ u said that one hun.lred and twenty thousand men ZT^. 
ployed upon th.s work, and that the king, when i, was on the point of bcl^ 
elevated be.ng apprehensive that the machinery employed might noTprovesS 
enough for the weight, with the view of increasing the peril that mighf C^S 
by due want of precaution on the par. of the workmen, had his own son fastened 
o the summtt in order tha. the safety of the prince might at the same rime «s„« 
the safety of the mass of stone. I. was in his admin.tion of this work .Ztr« 
Kmg Cambyse, took the city by storm, and the conflagration had already ^^C 
ti.e very foot of the obelisk, he ordered .he fire to beminguishedjTe eJS^ 
SitlllP *'"''™'°" erection which he had not ente;,«„ed foMhc 

other by Ph.us; both of them without inscriptions, and forty.^i^™i?i. • 

high which had been prepared by or.ler of Kin^^ Xccthcbis : it w« SLTal v 
mscnptton. and c<»t far more trouble in its carnage and elevation. Zt^S 

nameof'phV'T'"" °' «''*=-•"-> -^^'y- , but CallixenusXS 
name of Phoemx. For this pur,H,se. a c.^„al was dug from the river HO^Z h! 

stone a foot square, the cargo of each amounting to double the aze ZlTZ. 

t.es of the obehsk remam.ng supported by the opposite si.les of the c«J The 
blocks of stone were then removed, and the vessels, being thus graSy Jh. 

quamed from the *«n. mountain, and the a..ust was rewarded witS^ srn^ „, 
by'n^^otust l^, *?"" '"' ''^'^ \ One-hundrcd-nnd-eighty fee. high, 

: .^-'Hwo fee', high.. . •";■ ;^::!z.t' "iiVn"!" """«• 



Two.",:;^^;^' .".f ^ee. hi«h. ■ •*^"->««" ^- ^' 
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fifty talents. This obelisk was placed by the king aboYe«mentioned in the Arsi- 
nooeum, in testimony of his affection for his wife and sister Aninoe. At a later 
period, a$ it was found to be an inconvenience to the docks, Maximns, the then 
praefect of Egypt, had it transferred to the Forum there, after removing the sum- 
mit for the purpose of substituting a gilded point ; an intention which was ulti- 
mately abandoned. 

" There are two other obelisks, which were in Caesar's Temple at Aleicandria, 
near the harbour there, forty-two cubits in height •, and originally hewn by order 
of King Mesphres. But the most difficult enterprise of all, was the carriage of 
these obelisks by sea to Rome, in vessels which excited the greatest admiration. 
Indeed, the late Emperor Augustus consecrated the one which brought over the 
first obelisk, as a lasting memorial of this marvellous undertaking, in the docks 
at Puteo!; ; but it was destrojred by fire. As to the one in which, by order of the 
Emperor Caius, the other obelisk had been transported to Rome, after having 
been pre^nred for some years and looked upon as the most wonderful construc- 
tion ever Sfheld upon the seas, it was brought to Ostia, by order of the late Em- 
peror CUadius ; and towers of Puteolan earth being first erected upon it, it was 
sunk for die construction of the harbour which he was making there. And then, 
besides, there was the necessity of constructing other vesseb to cany these obelisks 
up the Tiber ; by which it became practically ascertained, that the depth of water 
in that rlrer is not less than that of the river Nilus. 

" The obelisk that was erected by the late Emperor Augustus in the great 
Circus. w:is originally quarried by order of King Semenpserteus, in whose reign 
it was thi: Pythagoras visited Egypt. It is eighty-five feet and three quarters in 
height, ejLcIttsive of the base, which is a part of the same stone, The one that he 
erected is the Campus Martins, is nine feet less in height, and was originally 
made bj order of Sesothis. They are both of them covered with inscriptions, 
which xcierpret the operations of Nature according to the philosophy of the 
Egyptiia**." 

'* The one that has been erected in the Campus Martius has been applied to 
a singulir purpose by the late Emperor Augustus ; that of marking the shadows 
projected by the sun, and so measuring the length of the days and nights *• With 
this object, a stone pavement was laid, the extreme length of which corresponded 
exactly with the lengtii of the shadow thrown by the obelisk Kt the sixth hour on 
the day of the winter solstice. After this period, the shadow would go on, day 
by day, gradually decreasing, and then again would as gradually increase, cor- 
respondiagly with certain lines of brass that were inserted in the stone ; a device 
well de«i;rring to be known, and due to the ingenuity of Facundus Novus, the 
matheis^ncian. Upon the apex of the obelisk he placed a gilded ball, in order 
that the shadow of the summit might be condensed and agglomerated, and so 
prevent the shadow of the apex itself from running to a fine point of enormous 
extern ; the plan being first suggested to him, it b said, by the shadow ♦bfi t is 
projected by the human head. For nearly the last thirty years, however, the 
obserrsaons derived from this dial have been found not to agree : whether it is 
that the iun itself has changed its course in consequence of some derangement 
of the heavenly system ; or whether that the whole earth has been in some degree 
displaced from its centre, a thing that, I have heard say, has been lemarked in 

• Sirt three feet * piin/s Natural History, bk. xxxvi ch. 14. 

« See p. 4. 
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Other places as well ; or whether that some earthquake, confined to this city only, 
has wrenched the dial from its original position ; or whether it is that in conse- 
quence of the inundations of the Tiber, the foundations of the mass have sub« 
sided, in spite of the general assertion that they are sunk as deep into the earth 
as the obelisk erected upon them is high. 

^* The third obelisk at Rome is in the Valicanian Circus *, which was coftstructed 
by the Emperors Caius and Nero ; this being the only one of them all that has 
been broken in the carriage. Nuncoreus, the son of Sesoses, made it : and there 
remains another by him, one hundred cubits in height *, which, by order of an 
oracle, he consecrated to the Sun, after having lost his sight and recovered it'." 

"There was a fir, too, that was particularly admired, when it formed the 
piast of the ship, which brought from Egypt, by order of the Emperor Caius, 
the obelisk that was erected in the Vaticanian Circus, with the four blocks of 
stone intended for its base. It is beyond all doubt that there has been seen 
nothing on the sea more wonderful than this ship : on^ hundred a^d twenty 
thousand inodii of lentils formed its ballast ; and the length of it took up the 
greater part of the left side of the harbour at Ostia. It was sunk at that spot by 
order of the Emperor Claudius, three moles, each as high as a tower, being built 
upon it ; they were constructed with cement which the same vessel had conveyed 
CromPuteolit," 



' See p. 3. The circus was no doubt 
made in the mat foss at the foot of the 
Vatican HiU, according to the usual 
custom of the Romans. A drcns was 
necessarily in low ground, not on the 
slopes or hills. Some modem authors 
lenorsmtly say that it is on the site of 
the Sacristy of S. Peter's! which is on 
% steep slope* 



• One-hundred-and-flfty feet high. 

' Pliny*s Natural History, bk. xxxvi. 
ch. 15. 

« Pliny's Natural History, bk. xvi. 
ch. 76. The account of the wooden 
vessel made bv the Romans to bring 
this great obelisk to Rome, may be 
compared to the iron vessel made to 
bring Cleopatra's Needle (o London. 
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The Egyptian Obelisk& 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the fourth century, relates as follows 
respecting the obelisks then in Rome ; — 

** Because the flatterers, who were continually whispering into the ear of Con- 
stantius, kept always affirming that when Augustus Octavianus had brought two 
obelisks from Heliopolis, a city of Egypt, one of which was placed in the Circus 
Maximus, and the other in the Campus Martius, he yet did not venture to touch or 
move this one which has just been brought to Rome, being alarmed at the great- 
ness of such a task ; I would have those, who do not know the truth, learn that 
the ancient emperor, though he moved several ol>elisks, left this one untouched, 
because it was especially dedicated to the Sun-god, and was set up within the 
precincts of his magnificent temple, which it was impious to profane ; and of 
which it was the most conspicuous ornament. 

** But Constantius deeming that a consideration of no im]x>rtance, had it torn 
up from its place, and thinking rightly that he should not be offering any insult 
to religion if he removed a splendid work from some other temple to dedicate it 
to the gods at Rome, which is the temple of the whole world, let it lie on the 
giround for some time while arrangements for its removal were being prepared. 
And when it had been carried down the Nile, and landed at Alexandria, a ship 
of a burden hitherto unexampled, requiring three hundred rowers to propel it, 
was built to receive it 

" Aod when these preparations were made, and after the aforenamed emperor 
had died, the enterprise began to cool. However, after a time it was at last put 
on board ship, and conveyed over sea, and up the stream of the Tiber, which 
seemed as it were frightened, lest its own winding waters should hardly be equal 
to conveying a present from the almost unknown Nile to the walls which itself 
cherished. At last the obelisk reached the village of Alexandria, three miles 
from the city ; and then it was placed in a cradle, and drawn slowly on, and 
brought through the Ostian gate and passing by the Piscina Publica, or great 
public swimming-bath, to the Circus Maximus. 

"The only work remaining to be done was to raise it, which was generally 
believed to be hardly, if at all, practicable. And vast beams having been raised 
on end in a most dangerous manner, so that they looked like a grove of machines, 
long ropes of huge size were fastened to them, darkening the veiy sky with their 
density, as they formed a web of innumerable threads ; and into them the great 
stone itself, covered over as it was with elements of writing, was bound, and gra- 
dually raised into the empty air, and long suspended, many thousands of men 
turning it round and round like a millstone, till it was at last placed in the middle 
of the square ; and on it was placed a brazen sphere, made brighter with plates 
of gold : and as that was immediately afterwards struck by lightning, and 
destroyed, a brazen figure like a torch was placed on it, also plated with gold 
^o look as if the torch were fully alight. 

"Subsequent ages also removed other obelisks ; one of which is in the Vaticaii, 
a second in the garden of Salluft ; and two in the monument of Augustus. 
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** But the writing which is engraven on the old obelisk in the Circus, we have 
set forth below in Greek characters, following in this the work of Hermapion ^— 

APXHN AnO TON NOTION AIEPMHNETMENA 

EXEI 

2TIX01 nPfiTOl TAAE. 

''The first line, beginning on the south side, bears this interpretation — 'The 
Sun to Ramestes the king — ^I have given to thee to reign with joy over the whole 
earth ; to thee whom the Sun and Apollo love — to thee, the mighty truth-loving 
son of Heron — the god-bom ruler of the habitable earth ; whom the Sun has 
chosen above all men, the valiant warlike King Ramestes. Under whose power, 
by his valour and might, the whole world is placed. The King Ramestes, the 
immortal son of the Sun.' 

"The second line is — 'The mighty Apollo, who takes his stand upon truth, 
the lord of the diadem, he who has honoured Egypt by becoming its master, 
adorning Heliopolis, and having created the rest of the world, and having greatly 
honoured the gods who have their shrines in the city of the Sun ; whom the son 
loves.' 

" The third line—' The mighty Apollo, the all-brilliant son of the Sun, whom 
the Sun chose above all others, and to whom the valiant Mars gave gifts. Thou 
whose good fortune abideth for ever. Thou whom Ammon loves. Thou who 
hast filled the temple of the Phoenix with good things. Thou to whom the gods 
have given long life. Apollo the mighty son of Heron, Ramestes the king of the 
world. Who has defended Eg3rpt, having subdued the foreign enemy. Whom 
the Sun loves. To whom the gods have given long life — the master of the world 
— the immortal Ramestes.' 

"Another second line — 'The Son, the great God, the master of heaven. 
I have given unto thee a life free from satiety. Apollo, the mighty master of 
the diadem ; to whom nothing is comparable. To whom the lord of Egypt has 
erected many statues in this kingdom. And has made the city of Heliopolis as 
brilliant as the Sun himself, the master of heaven. The son of the Sun, the king 
living forever, has co-operated in the completion of this work.' 

" A third line — " I, the Sun, the god, the master of heaven, have given to 
Ramestes the king might and authority over alL Whom Apollo the truth-lover, 
the master of time, and Vulcan the father of the gods hath chosen above others 
by reason of his courage. The all-rejoicing king, the son of the Sun, and beloved 
by the Sun.' 

" The first line, looking towards the east—' The great God of Heliopolis, the 
mighty Apollo who dwelleth in Heaven, the son of Heron whom the Sun hath 
goided. Whom the gods have honoured. He who mleth over all the earth : 
whom the Sun has chosen before all others. The king valiant by the favour of 
Maxs. Whom Ammon loveth, and the all-shining god, who hath chosen him 
as a king for everlasting. ' And so on \ " 

^ Ammlanns MarceUinu^ bk. xvii ch. iv. § la. 
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ON OBELISKS: THEIR PURPOSE, PROPORTIONS, 
MATERIAL, AND POSITION. 

By Professor Donaldson ». 

The generous patriotism of Mr. Erasmus Wilson and the skill of 
Mr. John Dixon, C.K, have triumphed over the half-a-century of 
England's indifference, and now the monolith of Alexandria is in the 
Thames, only awaiting, after much discussion and difference of opi- 
nion as to its proper site, to be erected in the very centre of our 
Metropolis as an evidence of the grand ideas of the ancient Egyp- 
tians in regard to monumental art Considering how intimately 
obelisks are connected with our pursuit, I have felt that it would 
hardly become our Institute, if such an historical fact were unnoticed 
in our annals, and if some attempt, however brief, were not made 
by us to get together the leading points connected with the general 
subject of obelisks, their purpose, proportions, material, and position, 
treated from a strictly architectural point of view, without encum- 
bering ourselves ^ith the questions relating to precise dates, or 
intricate calculations of dynasties, or to hieroglyphics. 

They are the most simple monuments of Egyptian architecture, 
and among the most interesting that antiquity has transmitted to us, 
from the remoteness of their origin, and the doubt in which we still 
are as to the period when first set up. The oldest, which now re- 
mains to us, is still standing at Heliopolis, near Cairo — the On 
Rameses or Beth>Shemesh of the Hebrew Scriptures. Abraham was 
unborn, the Pentateuch of Moses was not written, when the inha- 
bitant of Heliopolis adored his gods in the temple of the sun, and 
read upon the obelisk still in its place the name of Harmachis 
and that of King Usertesen, who then reigned and reared it, and 
to whom Mariette assigns the date of 2851 years before Christ 
He was a powerful Pharaoh, whom eleven royal dynasties had pre- 
ceded, and who was followed by twelve more, when Alexander the 
Great, about 380 B.C,, came to consult the oracle of Ammon, and 
to found at Alexandria the capital of his future Egyptian Empire. 
They are supposed to have been principally de<}icated to the sun 
HoroSy of whom the hawk was a 83rmbol, on account of the eleva- 
tion to which this bird extended his flight, and of the faculty, which 
the ancients considered it to have, of looking at the sun with 
* Read before the Rojal Institate of British Architects, April % 1878. 
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a steady gaze. Pliny says, " That the Egyptian term for an obelisk 
conveyed the idea of a sun's ray, which its form was supposed to 
symbolise." The term 'obelisk* is derived from the Greek term 
obeios, which meant * a spit,* a term which the witty epigrammatic 
Greeks gave them, with the view, like all wits in such cases, to 
cover with an air of ridicule what they could not controvert by 
reason. 

Obelisks have been, from the earliest periods of antiquity, re- 
garded as remarkable monuments of the skill and perseverance of 
remote ages. They must ever be considered as valuable records 
of the ancient history of the Egyptians, and of the skill of those 
periods; monumental evidences of their sovereigns and of their 
warlike exploits. Extracted with vast labour from their quarries as 
monoliths, conveyed six or seven hundreds of miles down the Nile, 
and erected with difficulty in front of their temples, they are em- 
blems of the perseverance and love of glory of the Eg}'ptians or 
their rulers. The very fact of their being transported to Europe by 
the ancient Romans under their Emperors, shews the high value 
in which they were held by that people, as witnesses of their own 
world-wide victories in remote regions, and as proofs of the estima- 
tion in which they were regarded by the very conquerors of Egypt 
They became trophies of the successes of the arms of the Romans, 
and of their determination to grace their conquests by the transport 
and erection of these huge monoliths in their central city of the 
then civilized world. Overthrown by earthquakes or the violence 
of conquerors, buried in the sands or encumbered by the enormous 
blocks of stone piled up to great heights — the city of Thebes, even 
in its dilapidated state at the present day, is the marvel of the 
traveller for the extent and dimensions of its ruins. The ancient 
city, divided in its middle by the Nile, as London is by the Thames, 
presents two gigantic towns with remains of immense temples, which 
in all their accompaniments and parts are colossal, whether in the 
dromoi or avenues leading up to their entrance portals, their statues, 
their courts and colonnades, in the hypostyle halls, and though last 
not least, as objects of wonder, in their stupendous obelisks. These 
were lofty pillars of granite set up by the kings in front of their 
temples, and to commemorate their victories and record their various 
names and tides. I am not aware that they have as yet been found 
in front of tombs, as suggested by Mr. Basil Henry Cooper in his 
learned Paper recently read before the Society of Arts. They were 
monoliths, consisting of a square shaf^ gradually diminishing towards 
its sununit up to about nine diameters high, where the fitces sud- 
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denly receded up to a point, their upper portion being called a 
pyramidion from the similarity of its general form to that of a 
pyramid, though much more rapidly sloping. I have said receding 
up to a point, but the fact is, that there is authority for assuming, 
that sometimes the pyramidion had a seated figure on its top, 
whether of the king or one of their gods. 

The Egyptians set great value upon the size of their monoliths, 
and if a large block were extracted from a quarry not quite corre- 
sponding in all its sides, whether as to size or form, they would 
without scruple use it for their immediate purpose, or shape it 
as near as possible to the object they had in view, without diminish- 
ing Its size. The consequence is that many of their obelisks, 
pedestals and sarcophagi even, where one would have supposed 
the most scrupulous attention to uniformity should have existed, 
are irregular in shape. In like manner, some of the huge blocks 
intended for obelisks came out of the quarries mis-shapen at the 
smaller end, and to remedy this defect they covered it with a metal 
capping of the required shape, rather than reduce its length by cut- 
ting off the rugged portion. 

The summit of the Parisian obelisk was irregular in shape, and 
left quite rough. There was at bottom of the pyramidion a channel 
and fillet, then a surface setting back, and the granite presenting 
an uneven face. It was in the same state previous to its being 
lowered by the French. There must have been something to cover 
this unsightly appearance. An Arab writer, Mohamed, son of Ab- 
darrahim, says, in a work entitled '' Tohfal Allabab," translated by 
De Lacey : ^ That one of the obelisks of Pharaoh, which were at 
Mataria, near Cairo, fell down, and a great quantity of copper was 
taken firom the top." Reference is also made by Kodhai to two 
obelisks in the city of Heliopolis, as '* being extremely wonderful 
On their summit are two pointed caps in copper. When the Nile 
overflows, water flows from their summits from beneath the bronze 
coverings, and descends to about the middle of the column (obe- 
lisk) ; this part is green." And again : " This obelisk is square, 
formed of a single block, pointed at the top, which is a covering 
of copper as yellow as gold, above which is the figure of a man 
sitting in his chair, looking at the rising sun.** Our obelisk has an 
inscription, translated by M Chabas from the transcript of Burton's 
•* Excerpta Hieroglyphica," pL 51* In it is the following line : — 

''he erected two very great obeusks capped with gold." 

Mariette Bey mentions that round the lowest part of the obelisk 
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of Hatasou runs an inscription in horizontal lines covering the whole 
of its four sides, which states that the summit of the obelisk was 
covered over with pure gold, taken from the chiefs of the nation ; 
and he observes that, unless this expression simply implies an apex 
overlaid with a casing of gilded copper, as the top of the obelisk 
must have been, this inscription possibly refers to the sphere of 
gold(?) which is represented on certain bas-reliefs at Sakkarah. 
He further says : " The obelisk was no doubt gilded from top to 
bottom." In examining closely, one may notice that the hieroglyphs 
were carefully polished, and moreover that the plain surface of the 
monument was left comparatively rugged, from which it may be 
inferred that it had been covered with a coating of white stucco, 
as so many Egyptian monuments were, which alone received this 
costly embellishment of gilding, the hierogl3rphs themselves retain- 
ing the original colour and actual surface of granite. Dr. Birch 
mentions (p. 103) that the tombs in Libyan range behind Goumah 
and £1-Assasif " are full of scenes of the reign of Thothmes. Two 
great obelisks of 188 cubits high, with gilded tops ! are recorded in 
these sepulchres." Mariette Bey also says that "the inscription 
further states that the two granite obelisks of Heliopolis were ac- 
tually completed and erected in seven months from the very begin- 
ning, when first extracted from the quarry in the mountain." This 
use of bronze caps seems to justify the practice in modem times, 
as the ancient Romans possibly adopted in certain cases the same 
practice; and this has been handed down traditionally to our 
period. 

When the pyramidion was perfect in its shape, and required no 
artificial capping, it was sculptured in sunk relief, with a representa- 
tion, as on the Alnwick Obelisk, of the god to whom the monument 
was dedicated, before whom was the king kneeling and presenting 
his offering, or by a group consisting principally of a sphinx on a 
pedestal in front of a deity seated on a throne. A very fine example 
of the apex of an obelisk, at Kamak, is to be seen in the full-sized 
cast of one side of a pyramidion, on the landing at the top of the 
staircase leading to the Egyptian Room, in the upper gallery of the 
British Museum. Imposing from its size and execution, it shews 
the bold depth of the hieroglyphs and rounded surface of the sunk 
character, polished, as Mr. Erasmus Wilson suggests, like the deli» 
cate carving of a gem* 

The next division of our subject relates to the shafl of the obelisk. 
The sides were not always equal in their width, varying a few inches. 
In the exceptional instance of the obelisk of Biggeg or Crocodilo- 
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polis in the Fayoum, called by Mr. W. R, Cooper an obeliscoid 
monolith in his able book on thb subject, the faces are 6 ft. 9 in. 
broad, the sides only 4 ft thick. Our London obelisk is at the base 
7 ft 10.3 in. by 7 ft. 8 in. ; at the summit, 5 ft. 1.3 in. by 4 ft 10.25 
in., — an inappreciable difference. The four sides or faces of obe- 
lisks were usually square, but occasionally they are convex ; a fact 
proving the nice perception for effect, which prevailed in the minds 
of the ancient Egyptians, as thus the light was much softer upon 
the surface, the shades less crude, and the angles less cutting. 
Whether there b in any an entasis in the upright line has not yet 
been precisely ascertained, but perhaps this fact may now be set at 
rest in respect of our Alexandrine obelisk. 

Usually obelisks had one, two, or three vertical lines of hieroglyphs. 
Originally it may be assumed that only one central series was con- 
templated by the original Pharaoh ; but it appears that his son, suc- 
cessor, or successors, added a line on each side : and it is remarkable 
that earlier hieroglyphs were much deeper cut than the more recent 
ones. Occasionally some of the hieroglyphs have been altered or 
erased, more or less deeply cut, and the names of other gods or 
Pharaohs have been substituted, like the inscriptions upon some of 
the Roman triumphal arches. I just now noticed the mention made 
by Mariette Bey of the £3u:es of obelisks having been gilt, the hiero- 
glyphs themselves retaining their original colour and actual surface 
of granite. It is not impossible that occasionally the hollows of the 
hieroglyphs may have been fiUed-in with some coloured substance, 
in like manner as we see on the frescoes the hieroglyphs painted in 
different colours, like those preserved in the Egyptian Hall of the 
British Museum. These inscriptions are generally trivial and mean- 
ingless, recording little more than the names and patronymics of the 
king, his relationship to the gods, and list of his virtues and of the 
peoples he may have subdued in battle ; sometimes with maxims 
and blessings of the gods. One of the inscriptions on the obelisk 
of S. John the Lateran, Rome, is rendered in Dr. Birch's '* Records 
of the Past," vol iv. p. 8 : — 

^ The Har-em-akhu, the living Sun — the strong bull crowned in 
Thebes — lord of diadems augmenting his kingdom — the hawk of 
gold — the arranger of diadems — very valiant, the King Ra-men- 
Kheper— approved of the Sun, son of the Sun, — ^Thothmes (III.) 
has made this memorial to his father Amen-Ra — lord of the seat of 
the upper and lower countries — has erected an obelisk to him —at 
the gateway of the Temple in Thebes." 
The obelisk of Alexandria, now lying in our Thames, contains 
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similar inscriprions; but I have preferred giving this from the 
Lateran monument, as it refers more directly to the obelisk erected 
by the king, Thothmes III., and to the Temple at Thebes before 
which it stood. 

We have now to consider the dies, pedestals and steps upon 
which the obelisks were anciently raised. On this subject we have 
very little reliable information, for the bottom portion of those now 
left standing in Egypt are encumbered and surrounded by huge 
fallen blocks of stone, preventing their full size from being ascer- 
tained ; and on those transported to Constantinople or Rome or 
elsewhere from their original sites no reliance can be placed. Our 
late friend, Mr. Joseph Bonomi, may be considered a great veteran 
authority on the subject of obelisks, as he made it an especial 
object of study when in Egypt and in Rome ; and there is a very 
complete enumeration and analysis of existing monoliths by him 
in vol L of the Second Series of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, 1843, and a description of the Alnwick Obe- 
lisk, p. 170 of the same volume. To his liberality we owe the two 
fine models, now on the table, of obelisks at Kamak and Luxor. 
In a private letter to myself he says, that he had seen the upper 
part of the block of granite on which that of Kamak stands — it is 
cubical ; on two sides the surface is vertical, on the two other sides 
the surface inclines very much, but the exact angle I do not know, 
nor do I know how high the block is, for the lower part is en- 
cumbered by laige masses of stone I The model was made for the 
late Duke of Northumberland (Algernon Percy). This divergence 
of the fiaces of the die is a remarkable confirmation of my previous 
remark as to the irregularities existing in large blocks of granite, 
fi-om the desire of the Egyptians to retain, as far as possible, the 
cubical mass entire. Mr. Bonomi concludes his note by stating, 
that he had measured and drawn the base of the obelisk at Luxor ; 
that it was composed of several pieces of granite, and on the north 
and south sides had four statues of monkeys cut out of two or three 
blocks of granite in alio relievo. On the east and west sides are 
sculptured in Egyptian eavo relievo (hieroglyphs) figures of Nilus 
bringing in the productions of the country. This extraordinary 
mode of embellishing the pedestals of obelisks seems almost in- 
credible, were it not for this instance, which is illustrated and de- 
tailed by M. Le Has the engineer, who transported the Luxor obe- 
lisk to Paris, where, however, the original pedestal forms no part 
of its present composition in the Place de la Concorde. 
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The obelisk, as described by M. Le Bas, deserves our special 
notice, on account of its individual peculiarities. 

Rameses IL, whose reign began 1388 ac, extracted the monoliths 
from the quarries of Syene, and transported them to Thebes, and 
partly incised the hieroglyphs of the middle column. His brother 
and successor, Sesostris, whose reign began 1328 ac, completed 
the inscriptions. It thus appears that the hieroglyphs were exe* 
cuted before the erection : for Rameses II. set up the obelisks 1388 
ac., and had his name engraved on the base as an historical record. 
The total height of the shaft is 75 feet at its base, 8 feet wide, at the 
top an average of 5 feet In its elevation the opposite faces in their 
height have a different curvature— on the one side being convex 
and the other concave, to the extent of about a couple of inches, an 
imperceptible difference from a straight line ; but it is remarkable 
that the two obelisks coincide in this detail. I imagine that the 
first block must have been irregularly marked out and worked, and 
the second one compelled to follow the faulty line in the quarry. 
The pedestal of each obelisk is composed of two distinct parts, 
its base and its die. The base or plinth resting on the pavement 
consists of three horizontal blocks of three courses of sandstone — 
the central die is a granite monolith, supporting the weight of the 
obelisk — and has on two of its sides four projecting monkeys in 
high relief; the other sides being plain, with the exception of in- 
cised hieroglyphs ; one side of die die with four of the monkey 
figures was a slab-facing of the die, and it consequently did not 
contribute to its solidity. The entire monument was erected on 
the grey stone paving, and was sunk into the paving blocks 
a few inches. Such b the very remarkable construction and 
decoration of these, I presume, very exceptional instances. As 
to the pedestals of the obelisks, we may infer that in other 
cases, the monoliths rested on one or more steps, and that 
they did not rise at once without any substructure or plinth 
from the level of the pavement Sometimes bronze balls or 
other supports at the angles, raised the monolith a few inches 
above the slab or block beneath. Mr. Dixon discovered an 
inscription engraved in Greek and Latin on the bronze crabs 
supporting the standing obelisk of Alexandria, having the words, 
''Anno VIII. Csesaris, Barbarus Prsefectus i£gypti posuit; Archi- 
tectore Pontio** (sec E. Wilson's " Cleopatra's Needle," p. 1 1). This 
explams the reason why some of the obelisks at Rome have Uie 
like angular supports. 
We will now turn aside from our immediate subject to consider 
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t. class of monolithic pillars in Ethiopia, erroneously tenned obe- 
lisks by travellers in that country. 

M. De Cosson, in his work entitled "The Cradle of the Blue 
Nile," 8vo., London, 1877, in his 11 ch. voL L, gives an account of 
his visit to Axum in Ab3rssinia and the ancient capital of Tigre, 
supposed to have been formerly the metropolis of the Troglodyte 
Ethiopians or Cushites. Bruce said that he saw a stone with an 
inscription of the Ptolemies on it, but this M. de Cosson did not 
Succeed in finding. In the plain near he saw an obelisk of stone 
standing upright, near the ruins of the Temple of Axum, the width 
of which was greater than its depth ; there was no carving on any 
of its sides, but the lines were straight and sharp, as if they had just 
been cut by the chisel. At Axum are a number of gigantic mono- 
liths of grey granite, which seem to have formed part of some great 
early Ethiopic temple, of which little or nothing is now known. 
The great stone near the ruins of the temple is said to be 70 ft high, 
its width nearly twice as great as its depth ; it has four parallel sides 
forming four right angles, tapering gradually towards the top, and 
finally ending in a pointed ornament somewhat resembling an ace 
of spades. The fi-ont or smoothed side is carved with a regular 
pattern, dividing it into little panels, and near the base is the carved 
representation df a locked door of ordinary dimensions. The lock 
tarv^d is exactly the same as the wooden locks still used in Egypt 
and Palestine, but which are never seen in Abyssinia. In front of 
this door is a great square block of granite placed against the base 
of the stone, and having four little hollows scooped in the upper 
side about the size and depth of a finger bowL The surface of this 
block is quite smooth, and has a scroll pattern carved round the 
edge, but the underpart is rough and irregular in shape. Probably, 
says our author, it was used as an altar, and the blood of the sacri- 
fices was collected in the little basins described. 

These pillars, so essentially different from the obelisks of Egypt, 
must only be considered of the same class as the Stele of the Greek, 
and of no more affinity with the Pharaonic monoliths, than the 
pillars round the temples in CeyloiL 

The erections on the banks of the Nile were constructed of the 
sand and limestones extracted fi'om the quarries near. The pink 
granite was only used for the obelisks, statues, sarcophagi, casings 
of the pyramids, sanctuaries in temples, and linings of some special 
tombs, and for other precious or sacred purposes. The position 
of the quarries of Syene must have been of the utmost importance 
in facilitating the application of that fine material Situate below 
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the rapids — or, as they are generally called, the cataracts — when 
once die masses were extracted from their beds, no obstruction pre^ 
sented itself in their course down the river to their destination^ 
whether to Memphis, Heliopolis, or the Delta. Mr. W. R. Cooper 
(p. 3) states, that twenty-seven of the forty-two now known were 
from Syene, and they are doubtless the largest. An unextracted 
block still remains at Syene, 95 feet long by a diameter of 11 feet, 
with the quarrymen's marks upon it 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson mentions that the final operation of ex- 
traction, when three sides of a mass had been worked round, was 
by cutting a groove or channel about a couple of inches in depth, 
and kindling a fire along its whole length. When the stone was 
intensely heated, cold water was poured into the groove, and the 
block detached itself with a clear fracture. Wedges of wood were 
also inserted, saturated with water, then exposed to heat, and the 
expansion rent the mass asunder. Thus detached it was drawn 
down to the river, where it was encased, or upon a galley or raft 
floated down the Nile to near the spot where it was ultimately to 
be set up. From the river bank it was hauled to the Propyla, in 
firont of which it was to be erected, as shewn on the illustration 
before you, representing in a sculpture on the wall of a hypogee at 
Beni-hassan the transport of a colossal statue. One itt Goumah 
measured 57 feet 5 inches high, and, according to Mariette, weighed 
not less than 1,198 tons ! The colossus on the illustration is sup- 
posed to be about 20 feet high, and the monolythic block rests on 
a species of sledge, or cradle, to which it is securely fixed by cables. 
There are four lines of eighty-six men hauling the load with cables ; 
the men are in couples. In the front part of the statue, standing at 
its feet, is a man pouring water upon the ropes to prevent their 
chafing and catching fire by friction. On the knee is a man with 
outstretched arms beating time with his hands, that the efforts 
and action of the haulers might be uniform. At top are six com- 
panies of soldiers of ten to each company, carrying in one extended 
hand a palm-branch, in the other a club. Beneath the cradle or 
sledge of the statue are three water<arriers with their jugs, and 
three men carrying blocks, and three officers with wands. Behind 
the statue are three other rows of men — twelve in all — to act as 
relays. Under the sledge there is no appearance of rollers. We 
have no hieroglyphs or painting on the walls of the pyla, or tombs, 
shewing how the obelisks were raised and placed in their final 
portion. That the erection of the monolith on its pedestal was 
a most critical operation is sufficiently obvious, and its difficulty is 
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illustrated by an anecdote related by Pliny : Rameses erected an 
obelisk 140 cubits high and of prodigious thickness. It is said 
120,000 men were employed on the work. To ensure the safety of 
the operation by the extremest skill of the architect, he had his own 
son fastened to the summit while it was raised. Our obelisk weighs 
187 tons. 

But on a small illustration before you there is represented a mu- 
ral painting in a hypogee, or underground tomb, at Goumah^ with 
three men polishing a column of no great size ; but that may be 
conventional. The column rests on blocks : the polishers are astride, 
or seated on the column, with rubbers rubbing the surface ; another, 
from the same tomb, shews a colossal upright figure surrounded 
by scaffold poles ; five artisans are chiselling, rubbing and polishing 
the surface. Another small illustration represents a mason carving a 
many-coloured sphinx ; he is chiselling the paw of the animal ; he 
has a wooden mallet in his right hand, and in his left a steel chisel, 
unmistakingly indicated by the deep blue colour of the tool We 
know not whether emery or what other powder was used by the 
polisher. 

I have not yet alluded to the masons' and carvers* operations 
of cutting the hard materials used in their obelisks, statues, sar- 
cophagi, &c, such as the pink and black granite, black marble, 
basalt, &C. Hardly any uron tools have been preserved among the 
relics of the tombs. With what materials did the ancient £g}'ptian8 
carve with such refined delicacy and exquisite sharpness the mouth, 
eyes, and other features of their statues, or what Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson calls the gem-like surfaces of the it cazv relievo of the hiero- 
glyphs? I do not know that we are possessed of any process, 
by which brass may be sufficiently hardened for the purpose, and 
we have not specimens enough which \ast survived the oxydation 
of the iron, to satisfy us on the point as to that material. Could 
they prepare and soften the surface by some chemical application 
on the harder elements of their hard stoaes? No one as yet has 
been able to inform us ; but the secret mr$tery of the execution of 
the Egyptian sculpture stiU evades our ii\>nder, and admiration of 
their skill Our own granite merchants have achieved wonders 
by means of steam machinery, in workiag out by rotary motion 
the shafts and bases and caps of certain columns and circular 
pedestals ; but the refined sharpness of the lips, eyebrows, and 
other delicate features of the E^tian beads, as they appear even 
upon the lids of the sarcophagi, or the bnseii in the British Museum, 
has yet to be attained. 
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I have before observed that the £g3nptians were less careful as 
regards any fixed proportions of their monoliths, but were more 
anxious to use up the blocks as it came from the quarry, whether 
as to the height or uniformity of shape. The sides of an obelisk 
rarely correspond exactly with the breadth of its face, or the height 
of the shaft to any fixed relation with the width at the base, and 
there is a hke disregard in the height of the pyramidion, which, 
however, was high-peaked and never stunted. Nevertheless we may 
generally assume, that the shaft varied from eight to nine diameters 
high up to the pyramidion, which itself was from sixty to seventy- 
five hundreds of the breadth at the base. Too few of the pedestals, 
plinths, or steps, have been ascertained or measured to afford any 
general law of proportion whether as to their breadth or height 

The positions of obelisks were before the gigantic pylons, which 
formed the entrance-gateways to the forecourts cf their temples ; and 
they were, I think, without exception, always in pairs. At Kamak 
the situation of the two lofty ones erected by Queen Hatasou (one 
of which still stands, and is, according to Mariette Bey, p. 370, 
108 ft. 6 in. high, the loftiest one known) was between two lofty 
pylons only 40 or 50 ft. apart ! Those in front of the outer pylon 
are not so distant in advance of it Consequently the £g>qptians 
disregarded the immediate proximity of a lofty wall, backing them 
up, and none are known situate in wide open spaces. I have 
grouped together in a drawing the various objects which occupied 
the approaches to the temples, and formed an assemblage that was 
calculated to impress with awe the dignity of the fane of their god. 
The sacred way led up from the river, flanked on each side with 
variously-headed sphinxes. At Kamak the dromos is one mile and 
one-third long, with a line of sphinxes on each side. Approaching 
nearer, the worshipper finds two obelisks on the right and left not 
necessarily of the same height At Luxor one is seven or eight feet 
higher than the other, and to diminish the appearance of disparity 
in size, the shorter one is raised on a lofty pedestal, and brought 
some feet in advance of its companion. Attached to the face of the 
pylon are sue sedent gigantic statues of kings, majestic as to sixe, 
and seated in the hieratic posture. Lofty coloured poles, similar to 
the standards at Venice, are inserted in sinkings chased into the 
walls, surmounted with the expanded banners of the kmgs, or 
heraldic bearings of the temple floating in the wind The pylon 
itself, perhaps 200 ft wide and 100 ft high, forms the background 
of the whole, crowned by its cavetto cornice, and its surface covered 
with coloured sculptures of the victorious Rameses in bis chariot, 
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.'with upraised ann, slaying his enemies, trampling them under his 
horse's hoofs, and alone dispersing them in flight ! a grand scene of 
one of the dramas in the reign of a victorious monarch. In the 
centre of the structure is the portal, 56 ft. high, and through it the 
sacred or triumphal procession passes in all its gorgeous majesty to 
within the sacred precincts, there to observe the ritual ceremonials 
of the mysterious Egyptian cult of one or more of their eight great 
divinities (see Birch^ p. x.), or animal gods. 

Having thus given a slight sketch of the architectural magni- 
ficence of the Egyptians, allow me to offer a tribute of respect to 
a brother architect ; his name, as given by Mariette Bey, is inscribed 
on the Temple of Edfou. It was Ei-em-hotep Oer-si-Phtah. Imouthes, 
the great son of Phtah, the only one yet discovered on the monu- 
ments of Egypt I am afraid we are too late for its insertion in the 
colossal architectural dictionary of our times, unless it finds its way 
into an appendix. 

The chronology of the Bible, as assumed by some learned men, 
gives the age of the world before the Christian ^Era as 4004 years. 
Mariette Bey (p. 22), under reservation^ founding the calculations 
upon dates afforded by inscriptions upon tombs, temples, obelisks, 
and other monuments, gives the date of the Egyptian empire alone 
and its d3masties as 5004. Bunsen i^ssumes a still remoter period ; 
and my friend Lesueur, our Honorary and Corresponding Member, 
in his Chronologie ** Les Rois d'Egypte," commences with 20,000, 
which latter is to be considered as an imaginary datum, firom which 
to start in computing the history of the world. But adopting 
Mariette Bey's comparatively moderate number of 5004 for the 
beginning of the Thinite dynasty, as the historic date of the com- 
mencement of Egypt's national existence, it fills one with wonder 
when we consider how many gaps occur in the continuous rule of 
Egypt's autonomy. How could the very existence of her nationality 
and arts be maintained, even with periods of more or less purity, 
when we know that for about 1200 years, or nearly one-fourth of 
her existence, she was at various times ruled and ovemm l>y the 
hykshos or shepherds, the Ethiopians and the Persians, under 
Camb3r8es, Darius, Xerxes. At last she was conquered and ruled 
for 332 of those years by the Greeks and Romans, firom the time of 
Alexander and his successors to that of the Romans. Could any 
other people under such crushing circumstances have maintained 
their identity on their own natives soil ? 

I will not further trespass on your time and patience but by one 
more remark arising out of our subject I cannot but think that 
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the arrival and erection of the Alexandrine obelisk among ns may 
produce very notable results in r^ard to our knowledge of ancient 
Egyptian history, and connected as it is with our Bible. The old 
Greeks and Romans, the Classics of our boyhood, have had their 
linnals duly chronicled and reduced to elaborate histories by the 
learned. These, it is true, have been turned upside down by recent 
erudite enquiries, substituting a different and new chronology, and 
an assumed rational statement of facts. Egypt, till very recently, 
had no consecutive accepted histoiy in our language that I know of, 
until our learned D^ Birch, of the British Museum, a name honoured 
and esteemed by all Egyptologists, whether British or foreign, com- 
piled for the Christian Knowledge Society his summary of the 
ancient histoiy of Egypt from the monuments (one of a series), 
putting together with vast knowledge and most critical acumen an 
admirable histoiy. There cannot be a doubt that our countrymen, 
as they pass by our obelisk, will have their curiosity excited by the 
sight of hieroglyphs which may have been seen and read by 
the Jews at the time of Moses, or when our Saviour was taken 
by His parents to Egypt as a place of refuge from Herod's rage. 
They will seek in Dr. Birch's book the solution of the mysteries 
revealed in those enigmatical sculptures, and the history of that 
ancient people. 

THOS. L. DONALDSON. 

Consult Champollion-Figeftc, ''L'Egypte ancienne" (rUniren pittoresqae). 
Sir Gftidner Wilkinson's Works. H. Bmgsch, «<Histoire de rEgypte." Dr. 
Birch, *<The Monumental History of Egypt.*' Mariette Bey, '* Itineraire de la 
hante Egypte." W. R. Cooper, <* Egyptian Obelisks." And other publications 
on Egypt bearing the authoritative names of Lepsiuii Ch. Lenormaut, Chabas, 
Pe Saulcy, &c 
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OBELISKS. 



Promt Site. 


8iS6. 


Eeigkt. 


Bj or to wlioiii Dedicated. 




ft in. ft in. 


ft in. ft in. 




Heliopolis • • 
Biggeo-Crocodopolis . 


61x63 
69x40 


68 2 or 66 6 
ft in. 
43 


ASERTISEN, 2851 B.a 

Idem. 


Karnak • • • . 


8 ij 


93 6 or 90 6 


Thothmes L 


Idem • • • . 


Marictte 


108 10 


Hatasov, B.C. 1660. 


LaTERAN, ROMS • 


98 X 9 10 


107 or 105 6 


Thothmes IIL 


Vatican, Idem • 


8 10 


82 9 


No Hieroglyphs. 


Alexandria • • 


7 7 X 8 « 


70 


Thothmes IIL 


London .... 


7 loi X 7 8 


68 5* 


n 


Constantinople • 


Broken 


50 


»• 


SION'HOUSS • 


IO( 


7 6 


*9 


Thebaid, Alnwick 


9} X 9 


7 3 


Amanotep IL 


Porta del Popolo, Rome 


85x85 


78 6 


Seti Menepthah L 


Trinita DEI Monti, Idem 


4 3 


43 6 


»f 


Luxor • • • • 




82 
76 4 


Ramies IL 


Paris . • . . 


80x80 


»ff 


San. or Tanis ... 








Monte-Citorio, Rome . 


• • • 


71 5 


Sesostris. 


Piazza Navona, Idem . 


4 5 


54 3 




Pantheon, Idem . 


Fragment 


50 


99 


Villa Mattei, Idem 


8 3 






Piazza Minerva, Idem . 


Fragment 


17 




British Museum, a 


16x15 


8 2 


AMYRTiCUS L 


Constantinople • 


60x60 


35 


Nectancho L 


CoRPE Castle, Phila . 
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Erasmus Wilson (p. ^78) enumerates the existing Obelisks as follow :— Rome, I3 ; 
Italy, in addition, 4 ; Egypt, 6 ; Constantinople^ a ; Fnunoe, a ; England, 6 ; Geimanj, l« 
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OBELISKS, 

In the year 1852, Dr. Birch communicated to the "Museum of 
Classical Antiquities, or Quarterly Journal of Ancient Art," some 
*^ Notes upon Obelisks," including those in Rome. That Journal 
has long been discontinued, and the back numbers are out of print 
and scarce. Dr. Birch is now acknowledged to be the highest Uving 
authority on the subject; any work on the Egyptian Obelisks in 
Rome would now be incomplete if it did not include Dr. Birch's 
Notes on them. They arc therefore here reprinted, along with cor- 
rections and the new translation that he has kindly made for this 
work of the hieroglyphics on the one made in Egypt for the Emperor 
Hadrian and his favourite Antinous, to be placed in Rome. 

Dr. Birch's translations are made from the admirable edition of 
the text of the Hieroglyphics by Ungarelli, with a Latin version 
published in Rome in a folio volume in 1842 *. 

Notes upon the obelisks of Thothmes HI. His accession to 
power materially altered the position of Egypt ; and the long annals 
of his reign exalt him far above the supposed Rameses II., or 
Sesostris. Throughout his rule, deputations and tribute-bearers 
of the different tribes came to Egypt, offering the rich products 
of their lands, and amongst other objects obelisks were of course 
included, from the granite quarries of Uie vicinity of Syene. Hence, 
in the tablet of Kamak, L 26, after mentioning the setting up of 
tablets in the land of Naharaina, in order to extend the frontiers 
of Egypt, it states, ** sledges coming from the land of P'unt in that 
year," which, notwithstanding the mutilated condition of the monu- 
ment, must be 32nd or 33rd. In the pictorial represenution of 
this tablet, in the tomb of the officer Rekmara, the people of P*un/ 
are represented offering two obelisks of red Syenitic granite amidst 
the other products of the country. - The general inscription calls 
it aiJ m heft [en Hr nu\ P'unt m kes her tehan kar tun sen r bu kar 
ehen ef su cheb Ra men cheper anch Ceta mi neb nefer^ n kah sn. 
'^The coming in peace of the chiefs of Funt, prostrate on their 

* laterpreCado Obeltsconim Urbii thntaeL C Campensis. 6. MinerveL 

ad Gregorinm XVI. Pont Max. di- 7. Pamphilei. 8. Beneventanoram. 

getta per Aloiiinm Mariam Ungarel* 9. Barberini. These are engrared on 

uum, sodalem Bamabitam. Romse, seven laige plates, some of them folded 

MDCCCXLII. ContenU : i. Lateranen- into the tolio volume. 
sis. 2. FlamiiiiL 3. Mattheiani 4. Ma- 
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fcM-dieads (submisshrely) bearing tiieir offerings to his majesty tiie 
kingy tiie son, the placer <^ deatkm (Thotlunes UL), ever living, 
an the trae things of tiieir lands ^^ Various ezjdanations have been 
given of the position of tiie FunL supposed to be the Poeni', the 
Libyans', the people of Pimon, cz the soath-eastem boiderers of 
Egypt*; bat it is evident that th<;y must be in the vicinity of the 
Syenitic quarries ; and tiie red fipnes who acoxnpany the blacks 
are their Egyptian masters. 

These two obelisks given by Thothmes IIL ', to die granite 
sanctuary, are again represented ;:i the numerous offerings which 
that monarch presented to the teoiple of Amon. The picture on 
die top of the obelisk is erased On each is one vertical line con- 
taining the name and tides of the king ; and '* that he has set up 
two great obelisks capped {pen hct am nub) with gold/* i ■ 

which, on one, are stated to have been *'at the two gates !^ 

of his temple." 

In a fragment from die temple of the £1 Assasi^ amidst a list of 
offerings which this monarch presented to the temple of the god, 
collars, pectoral plates, and other g:fts for the clothing of the deity, 
are described some of the more s^d gifts of the edifices : ^ two 
obelisks (of granite) rising to a bdght of io8 cubits, inlaid with 
gold throughout their length, maie in dieir rays. — .«* These 
obelisks have long disappeared. The other obdisks of this king 
which remain, are those of Alexandria, Constantinople, and Rome. 

The one in the eariiest part of die reign is that of die Atmeidan, 
or Hippodnune of Constantinople, erected in die time of Theo- 
dosius. It would appear firom the inscriptions that it was probably 
set up \xSxxK, die granite sanctuary of Kamak ; for besides the ddes 
of die king, it states that ^he made it as a gift to his fridier Amon- 
Ra, l<»d of the foundations of the ortli,*' or to die Theban Jupitn. 
The political information it affoF& is, diat die king '^has gone 
round (the great waters of) Nahanina," or Mesopotamia, and that 
^he has made his frontiers to d» tips of die earth, his seats to 
Nahaxaina V or Mesopotamia, whkh coincides with die account of 
die statistical tablet thence taken. 
This obelisk is probably the fiost erected by this numarch, be- 

^ Hoddns, .Adiiopia, 4ta, Load., Cbampollioii, Moo., torn. ir. pL ooczvl 
1S43 ; plate, tomb at Thebes. « Lepthis, Abch., ^ tab. 27, 11. 

« Buvh, Tr. R. So& lit, voL iL ^ Tnns. Rqjr. Soc Lit, New Scries, 

p. 356. ^KiL u. p. 218; Kirdier, CEdipns, iiL 

MYiOdiiioiL p.305; Nidmhr.Reiseiiach. 

• Lepsiss, Einleit, s. aSd. I774t tak 4. 

' Burtoii, Eac. Hicr., plate zziz. ; 
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cause it has no lateral inscriptions or restorations by subsequent 
kings ; and it mentions the conquest of the Naharaina as a novel 
event, which could not have happened earlier than the thirtieth 
year, as appears from the Karnak tablet It is imperfect, the lower 
half not having been set up, and probably still remaining under 
ground. 

Of the other obelisks, the priority must probably be given to 
those of Alexandria, one of which is erect ; the others follow because 
they are restored by later kings. 

On the pyramidion of the erect obelisk, the so-called Needle of 
Cleopatra, Thothmes is represented as a sphinx adoring the Ra, 
and Tum, the midday and the setting sun, the two deities of Heli- 
opolis. No important political information is mentioned, except 
^' that he has smitten the numerous lands of the Heka," or Hyk- 
shos ; there is a general allusion to an extension of the frontiers 
of Egypt From the text of the restoration of Rameses, it must have 
been placed at one of the gates of Heliopolis K 

The most remarkable and best known of the two is the fallen 
one, three sides of which are alone visible, two only legible, the 
third being in a very bad state. It was originally erected by 
Thothmes III., who is again here seen on the pyramidion, under 
the form of a sphinx seated on a tall pedestal, offering wine and 
water to the god Tum, or Tomos, and incense to Ra*. The obe- 
lisk again indicates that it was set up on the occasion of some 
festival; for besides the usual name and titles, the legend on the 
first side declares that the king '* erected it as a gift to Ra; that 
he set up two obelisks capped with gold, when he celebrated the 
festival as he wished." Upon the next it is declared that the god 
'* has given him the celebration of festivals upon the noble persea 
(tf//), in the midst of the garden," or ** abode of the Phoenix" {m 
chcnnu bak). On the third, the legend states that the king " has set 
it up to Tum," or Tomos, '^ who has given to him a great name, 
augmenting his kingdom in Petenu, in that he has placed to him the 
throne of Seb, the dignity {aat^ of Chtper,^ Even of the fourth side, 
what remains alludes to '' the celebration of very many festivals." 
This shews that the obelisk was set up late in the king's reign, pro- 
bably not earlier than the thirtieth year. On the Karnak tablet, in 
the account of the twenty-ninth year of Thothmes, mention is made 
apparently I of a daily sacrifice, **as it is in the festivals of Egypt," — 

• Norden, pi. Tiii., Ix., Descr. dc cher, (Edipus, iU. 341, for north-west 
TEgrpte, A. toL v. pi. 33. side ; Norden, pi. vit 

Exc ICcr., pL IL 5 Kir* * AnswahL, taC xU. L 7. 

S 3 
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the word heb^ or " festival," being given by M. Lepsius from Cham- 
pollion's copy. It is singular to find this account in a narrative of 
what the king is represented doing out of Egypt, and it probably 
relates to his triakonteris, or circle of thirty years, religiously cele- 
brated abroad. That the hierarchy attached the utmost importance 
to the due performance of the rite is clear; and the elevation of 
triumphal obelisks gave (ciat to the epoch. 

Last, but not least, of the obelisks of this monarch, is that at 
present on the Lateran hill at Rome, generally called the Obelisk 
of St John of the Lateran. Like all its fellows, it has suffered 
much from its removal, and, transplanted from the ever -serene 
skies of Thebes to even the Italian atmosphere, has lost much of 
its original colour. It is placed on a high pedestal not well adapted 
for displaying its beauty. It has been often published ; and there 
is no obelisk, the inscription of which is more curious and histori- 
cally important It was commenced by Thothmes, but not set up 
by him, the glory being reserved for his son and successor, who is 
by no means slow to claim the honour. This obelisk was a Theban 
one. The king appears on the cap, or pyramidion ", receiving life 
from Amon-Ra and Tum, while on the base he offers wine and 
water to the god. The central line alone refers to his erection of 
the work, the lateral ones being added by his son. Thothmes III. 
gave it "as a gift {men) to Amon-Ra." It also seems not to have 
been in the Kamak quarter, but upon the western bank of the 
river, either at Medinat Haboo or Goumah. On the south side 
the inscriptions allude to the height of the monument : " he set 
up an obelisky towering on high above the other edifices of Thebes, 
when he first set up an obelisk in Uas." On the eastern side it 
mentions, "presenting it to Amon*Ra, in his house belonging to 
his gifts, beyond what had been given before.** On the western 
side, '^the lord celebrated millions of festivals" is mentioned. 
This closes the obelisks of the great Thothmes; and it is sin- 
gular that Qono of bis successors of this dynasty erected any obe- 
lisk worthy of the Qan^e, fQr they either only completed the others 
which he had commenced, or l^ft the erection of such monuments 
to their successors. One obelisk, indeed, of very small propor- 
tions, exists of Amenophis II., discovered in a village of the 
Thebaid, and presented by the Pasha, in 1838, to the Duke of 
Northumberland. It is of the usual red syenitic granite, and is 
inscribed upon its front face. Immediately under the pyramidion, 

■ Ungarelli, Iiitm>retatio Obeliscomm, 8va Romae^ 184a, tab. L | Kircher, 
iE4q;H|t, Ui. 164. 
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Amenophis II. is represented offering upon his knees a conical 
cake to the god Num-Ra, the Chnumis, Chnemis, or Ammon 
Chnebis. Down the shaft is a perpendicular line of hieroglyphs, 
stating that the king has made two obelisks to his father, Num-Ra, 
either at a place called '* Sha-t;' or "at the altar." This obelisk 
also bears traces of the violence of the Sun-worshippers, the name 
of Amenophis has been anciently obliterated; but those who re- 
inserted it, substituted for that of Amenophis II., the divine ruler 
of An, " that of Amenophis III., the divine ruler of Uas," or the 
western bank, for some reasons not known ; either in forgetfulness, 
or in the hurry of some great public change*. 

The great obelisk of the Lateran was not finished by Thothmes ; 
and Amenophis II. does not appear to have taken any part in its 
completion. Thothmes IV., who is commonly supposed to be the 
grandson of the great Thothmes, however, terminated the work, 
adding lateral inscriptions, in which he not only mentions this, but 
also some other curious facts. On the left line of the south side 
he states : " When his majesty finished the great obelisk brought 
by his father, the king, the Sun establisher of creation (Thoth- 
mes III.) when his majesty found this obelisk it remained till 
the thirty-fifth year in its place, in the hands of the workmen 
at the southern quarter of Thebes ; as ordered by my father to 
set it up, I, his son, assented." On the line of the right side he 
states that he '^set it up in Thebes, capping it with gold, illumi- 
nating Uas with its beauty, cut in the name of his father, the 
perfect god, the Sun placer of creation (Thothmes III.), in order 
that the name of his father should remain placed (uah) at the 
temple of Amon-Ra.** The inscriptions on the east side are still 
more remarkable; for there the king speaks of his gifts to the 
temple of Amon-Ra. On the left columns he mentions, ''multi- 
plying gifts, in Thebes, of gold, tin (chesbef)^ copper, and precious 
stones, and a great barge {bari) (called) Amen-User-hau, on the 
river, produced from the true acacia {as*) wood, which his majesty 
cut in the land of Rutecn, inlaid through its length with gold: 
all its decorations being of gems, to receive the beauty of father 
Amon-Ra, when he goes on the river, made by the son of Tum 
Thothmes, the crown of crowns*." Of these baiges, or rather 

" M. Booomi, Trmns. Roy. Soc Lit , bai^ge of Sesoosb, made of cedar, gilded 

New Series, voL L p. 170; M. Prisse, oaUide and silvered inside, no feet 

Rev. Arch., iiL 731. long, which he dedicated with an obe- 

* Cf. Ungarelli, Int Ob., tab. L, lisk, 120 cubiu high, and other gifts, 

and the nnintelligible translation he has (Diod. ii. 57. ) 
given, pp.37— 41. This is probably the 
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floatiDg shrines of the gods, much is already known. Although 
in hieratic strain, the inscription on the right side is equally 
remarkable; and, as no very intelligible translation has been 
given of it, I here venture to do so. It calls the king "the 
good god, powerful warrior, the chief who leads those who belong 
to him, who sends terror into the Mena (Shepherds), who roars 
in Phut, whose kingdom is permanent, brought up by his father 
Amon : the chiefs of all lands dance to his spirits, speaking with 
his mouth, making with his hands, he has ordered all of their 
creation; the king, the Sun establisher of created beings, estab- 
lishing, as king, his name in Thebes." Hence it appears that this 
monarch also had signally embellished Thebes. On the north side, 
indeed, the notions are rather religious than historical, It calls 
him " the king, beloved of the gods, honoured by the spirits, the 
excellent, who hails the sun in the cabin, and adores Tum in the 
ark; the lord of the earth, building Uas for ever; making his 
monuments in Thebes, to the gods of the temple of Ammon. 
Moreover, he was made the veritable son of Amon-Ra, crowned 
on his throne; Thothmes (IV.), crown of crowns, beloved of 
Amon-Ra, the everliving!*' The line on the right side also con- 
tains the title of king, " the perfect god, the image of rulers, whose 
dominions are established like those of Tum, the powerful soldier, 
afflicter of foreigners. Sun placer of creation, who captures by his 
power, like the lord of Uas, very glorious like Mentu (Mars), to 
whom Amon has given his power over every countiy; the bar- 
barian lands come to him, his respect is in their bellies, the son 
of the sun, Thothmes (IV.), crown of crowns, beloved of him who 
is the male and female, living like the sun for ever !" This was, 
probably, the last side executed, for while on all others Thoth- 
mes III. offers to the hawk of the Horns, on this, the offering is 
made by Thothmes IV. On the western side more information 
is accorded of the position of the obelisk, the king again alluding 
to his constructions, to the usual trampling of his enemies under 
his sandals, and his going in a good path ; " his majesty is proved," 
it states, '^how beautiful are his memorials; he is the king himself, 
who gives the choicest of his works, like the wall of the south 
(Phtha) ; he has set it up in the region of the Hours,'* i.e., the 
heaven: ''he has rejoiced his heart in making it*' In another 
part it states that ''he has reckoned what he has planned** On 
the right lateral line, it states that "every one rejoices in seeing 
its great beauty, he has given it from his heart, the chiefs dance 
to his spirits ; he has made it as a memorial to his father Amon-Ra, 
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erecting a very great obelisk at the upper gate of Thebes, facing 
Uas % or the western bank. 

None of the monarchs of this djmasty, who succeeded, have left 
obelisks behind them. This is the more extraordinary, because 
one, Amenophis III., executed architectural works of equal mag- 
nificence and difficulty, and the temples of Luxor and Goumah 
ought to have been provided with them. It is, indeed, possible 
that the rival sects of Amon and Aten, who succeeded him, may 
have destroyed all such, and that in the confiision which followed 
there was no time for aught but public disturbance and religious 
hatred. 

But as the fortunes of the monarchy once more revived, the de- 
sire to perpetuate the memorials of great deeds on imperishable 
monuments re-appeared also ; and conquests and the arts marched 
hand in hand. The time of the first monarch was amply en- 
gaged in chasing the enemies of Egypt from her soil, and he left 
the unfinished task to his successor, who once more restored the 
limits of the empire and who undertook public works on a style 
still more magnificent One obelisk, the Flaminian% remains of 
Sethos I., and that he did not live to complete, for the inscriptions 
of three sides only bear his name, those on the fourth being added 
by the great Rameses, his successor, who also placed lateral lines 
to the other, to shew that he had dedicated the monument On 
the north, south, and west sides, the scenes of the pyramidion repre- 
sent Sethos, as a sphinx, worshipping, either Ra, or Tum, the gods 
of Heliopolis; in the scenes below and at the base he repeats the 
ofierings. In this obelisk there is nothing of a political interest, 
except that the king has '^afflicted the Mena or Shepherds," and of 
the position of the obelisk, only general terms alluding to An or 
Heliopolis occur: "glorious are his gifts in Annu, placed for ever, 
opening to the props of the heaven, remaining perpetually to • • • the 
temple of the Sun," which is detailed on the north side. On the 
west is mentioned his "filling Annu with obelisks in the light of 
the beams of the temple of the Sun," a second allusion to the mono- 
liths, considered as the sunbeam. 

The greatest number, however, were erected by the great Rameses; 
and the consideration of his works re-opens the question of whether 
there were two oit three monarchs of that name in the 19th dynasty; 

' Confl M. De Rougl, Tombeau foand from its variants to be Uas. 

d'Ahmes, p. 73, reads Time for the « Bp. Gibraltar, Tr. R. Soc Lit, 

name of tms region. This word, for- vol L, New Ser^ p. 176, and fol* 

merly read T*am or Nastr^ is now lowing; Ungarelli, Int. Ob., tab. iL 
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to settle which it is necessary to commence with those of Luxof. 
Now, it will be remembered that there were two obelisks before the 
propylaea at Luxor, one of which has been removed to Paris, the 
other still remaining in its place. Both differ considerably from 
those of the eighteenth dynasty. On three sides of the Paris obelisk 
there is 21 central line, which is always thjlt of the original dedicator, 
flanked by two others, in the name which suppli^ the triple inscrip- 
tion on the fourth side. Yet the differettce is wholly in the pre- 
nomen, ot solar name, of the king, for both were called Rameses, 
the one of the original legends, JRa user ma, which Hermapion has 
translated for 6v akKifws *Apfjs i^iapriaaTOf while the subsequent form, 
which appears in the cartouches of Rameses, safp et Ra, is trans- 
lated by the same o» *HXiO£ irpo€kpiP€v. It is difficult to conceive, if 
the central and lateral dedications are by the same monarch, why 
the same king should have added the latter, contrary to the prin- 
ciple of every obelisk extant ; and this obelisk, in fact, exactly resem- 
bles the Flaminian, the original dedications of which were by Sethos 
I., with the restorations of Rameses II. The pyramidion of this 
obelisk is imperfect ; but the scenes on the top of the shaft shew 
Rameses (Ra user-ma)^ offering wine to Amon-Ra, and Rameses 
{Ra user-ma satp en Ra\ offering water. Very little information is 
afforded, either of a political or architectural nature, by this inscrip^ 
tion. In one standard the king mentions his conquests over the 
Mena, or "Shepherds;" in a religious style he is flattered as "being 
of the same substance as Tum ; '* or, " the matter (maai) divine of 
his father Amon Ra^" There is, indeed, on the south side, a re- 
markable expression, for in it the king has made " the place of the 
great soul to rejoice," possibly alluding to Amon-Ra, who, as Num, 
was the greatest of created beings, the soul of the universe, and 
that "he has rejoiced the gods of the great temple." All this, 
however, contains little or no information as to the obelisk or its 
site ; but these will be found in the entire legends of the west, and 
in the lateral ones of the other side. In the central line of this 
side, the king, Rameses II., particularly refers to " building a house 
for periods of years," i.e., for the celebration of the festivals ; and 
'< making his work in southern Thebes," the name of the Kamak 
quarter. 

As before, he states that " he has been crowned by Amon, on 
his throne upon earth, for a great lord to take every country." 

■ Champollion, Mon., torn. iv. pi. pi. cvi., D^scr. de i'Eg** A* voL iii. 
cccix. ; Sharpe, Egyptian Inscr. ; Ro- pL II, l8* 
•cUini, M. R., No. cxvU. ; Norden, 
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The allusions to his conquests are comparatively vague and in- 
significant On the eastern side, it is stated, ''the chiefs of all 
countries ztt under his sandals," and on the north, "that every 
country comes bearing gifts." Even the hatred of the disk seems 
forgotten ; " thy name remains," says the west side, " as the heaven, 
thy day like the disk (aten) in it" On a band round the line of 
the obelisk, it is said, that Rameses II. made it 

The standing obelisk * contains more information. On the shaft, 
below the pyramidion, the king kneels, and offers incense, wine, 
and a figure of Truth to Amon-Ra. On the first face on the north, 
the king is described as " the constructor of memorials, in South- 
em An^ to his father Amon, who has allowed him to be on his 
throne;" also, that he "has made it as a memorial to his father, 
Amon-Ra ; he has set up two obelisks of granite, placing them for 
millions of years at the divine residence of Rameses, whom AmoA 
lovesy at the house of Amon-Ra." It also makes allusion to his 
constructions at Uas, on the western bank, and the vaguer tX" 
pression, of making edifices in Thebes. On the third side he states 
"that he has arranged the temple of Amon, and purified Uas, 
placing his name for ever in Thebes, and to remain perpetually 
in Apt;" and on the fourth side, that "he delivers the intelligence 
of his father, Amon, from the place of truth (tribunal)^ he makes 
all in Uas stand astonished at his monuments for ever;" also, 
he **has made monuments in Uas for the children of his father, 
Amon-Ra." This obelisk, perhaps, was erected later in the reign, 
for "he is called lord of the triakonteris, like Phtha, having been 
a long time lord of the triakonteris ; and that Phtha has placed 
his kingdom on the great persea, in the temple of Ha-ka-ptah 
(Memphis), for a king to take all countries." 

Although Rameses II. is, perhaps, the king whose name occurs 
the most frequently upon obelisks, he is rather distinguished as 
a restorer or completer, than an actual maker of obelisks. In 
Egypt there are two obelisks, at San, the ancient Tanis, and the 
standing obelisk of Luxor still remaining of this king ; in Europe^ 
that of the Boboli gardens at Florence, and the Mattheian (i ^) and 
Mahutaean obelisks at Rome (2). Besides these, are restorations made 
by Rameses II. of the Flaminian and the Alexandrian. The in- 
scriptions of the Luxor obelisks have been already analyzed, and 
it is now necessary to enter upon a consideration of the obelisks 

* ChampolUon, Mon. , t iv. pi. cccxx., ' ( i )« (2), (t), &c. , refer to the present 
cccxxL topographicfld anangement, p. 62. 
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at San, both which, now fallen, were originally erected by Ra- 
meses II. 

Under the pyramidion of one side, the king adores the god Mau^ 
or Su^ "light" The inscriptions state, in general terms, that "he 
makes his frontiers wherever he wishes, none stand before him, 
he guides his soldiers, all lands come in submission to his power." 
At the foot are two scenes, the king giving wine to Mau or Su^ 
and a viand, called ^ens^ to Tum*, the Tomos of the Greeks, the 
local deities. 

The other obelisk at this site is broken and imperfect On the 
pyramidion is seen the king adoring Ra and Turn. One vertical 
line descends each side of the shaft, containing the usual names, 
and titles, and certain indications of conquests. On the first face 
the king is said to be ** the smiter of the shepherds of the waste 
(Mena nu sha\ bruiser of foreigners, making all lands as if they 
were not" On the second the king is styled "the excessively 
youthful" {renpa en fur en her); and on the third, "him, whose 
heart prevails on the day of battle, Mentu (Mars) in his slashes," 
(suak) " the hero {mahur) of Anta," or, Anaitis, and " king over 
Kami and Tesher^" 

Less information is afforded by the Mahutaean ' obelisk, which, 
afler all, is a truncated shaft, the lower part imperfect There are 
no pictures on the pyramidion, it has instead only the name and 
prenomen of the king. There is no trace on this, as upon the 
other obelisks, of the monarch being in his youth, for he is called 
" the chief of festivals (i/r en hebi)^ like Ra, upon the throne of 
Turn ;" also, that he has " made many gifts to the house of the 
Sun." This obelisk, consequently, must have been placed before 
one of the gates of the temple of the Sun. Still less important 
are the inscriptions of the Mattheian obelisk 7, containing only the 
name and title of the king. 

I now pass to the inscription of the obelisk of the Boboli 
gardens, at Florence. At the apex is a winged scarabaeus thrust- 
ing forward the Sun. Below are the name and prenomen of 
Rameses II., by whom the obelisk was erected. The inscriptions, 
his titles, are "great master, powerful in all countries, the king, 
the son of Turn, and the inteUigent son of Ra." The king is also 
said to be "beloved" by Turn and Ra. This shews that the obe- 

* Burton, Exc. Hier., pi. xxxviti. — ^ Burton, E. H., xxxix. pL xl. 
xl. ; D^scr. dc TEgyptc, A. vol. v. ■ Ungarelli, Int Obel., tab. iiL 
pL 29. r Ibid. 
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lisk came from Heliopolis. There is only one line, and . the tip 
18 wanting ■• ^ 

Both the erect and the fallen obelisk at Alexandria were restored 
by Rameses IL, probably during his youth; at all events it is 
difficulty even as honorary epithets, to understand such phrases in 
the lateral inscriptions as, '' he has come out of the body, to take 
the crowns of the sun, bom to be great lord," which occurs on the 
right flank inscription of the second side; and *'the noble youth, 
much beloved, like the disk when it gleams out of the horizon," 
an allusion to the nascent sun*. On the third side, indeed, the 
king is called ''the lord of the triakonteris, like Phtha, whom the 
sun has produced to make the festivals of An-nu, and supply 
the temple, bom lord of the earth;" but these may be merely 
general expressions. Rameses II. also restored the £Ulen obelisk of 
Alexandria: the inscriptions, however, do not throw much light upon 
its object, being filled with the usual flattery of the king. On first 
side, left lateral line, he is said ''to make his frontiers wherever 
he likes, being at peace through his might;" on the other side, 
"his ^yt% annihilate those he looks at, none can speak to his 
brow;" on the next side it is stated that, "he is a powerful hero, 
like the son of Nupe (Osiris), none stand before him ^'' in the left 
line; while the right states that "he has chased the southem 
foreigners to the sea, the north to the poles of heaven." In the 
left lateral line of the third side, the inscriptions state "that he has 
brought his work into the house of his father Tum, never was such 
seen in the house of his father." The inscriptions of this obelisk, 
as given by Burton* and ChampoUion ', are so widely different, as 
r^ards this last side, that it is impossible to reconcile them. I 
have followed Burton. A mere fragment of another obelisk (3) of 
this monarch, containing his name and titles, existed at the Col- 
legio Romano in the time of Kircher*. 

As in the case of the standing obelisk of Luxor, the Flaminian 
obelisk has the triple inscription of the fourth side, and the lateral 
ones of the rest, added by Rameses II., in his second prenomen. 
Now it is natural to conclude that this must have been done early 
in his reign, when he was busied with finishing what his predecessor 
had already left unfinished, as he proceeded with the temples of 
Heliopolis and Thebes. The inscriptions, however, of Rameses 

* MiglUrini, Aimali, 1S43, pp. 161— ^ Ibid. 

187. « Exc. Hier., li. 

* ChampoUion, Monomens, t iv. ' Mon., torn. iv. pi. ccccxliv. 
pL ccccxlhr. * Kircher, CEdipiis, iii. p. 383. 
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are neither illustrative of the object of the obelisk, nor of the 
political period'. On the pyramidion, Rameses adores Atum, or 
Turn, as a sphinx ; on the shaft, he offers truth to the god. In 
very pompous style he speaks of "making monuments like the 
stars of heaven, his deeds surpassing heaven, shining rejoicing 
over them at his house of millions of years of his majesty ; beau- 
tiful has been this monument for his father, as he wished, placing 
his name on the house of the Sun." In the line on the left, the 
king is said ** to ennoble An with great monuments, bom of the 
gods, in their shape, in the great house." The right line states, 
that " all in Egypt {Kami) will rejoice « at the beams of the hori- 
zon, when they see what he has done." From this, indeed, it 
may appear that it was set up at Heliopolis. The inscriptions at 
the other sides are of less precise interest On the left line of 
the side he is called " the youth whom the gods have led, build- 
ing their temples;** on the right line, "he gives joy to An while 
he reigns;" on the western side there is none, except the set 
phrases of " ruler of Egypt, chastiser of foreigners, greatest of the 
powerful" On the north side, indeed, some similar ideas occur: 
"great is his name in all lands, through the power of his might, 
and he has filled the abode of the Phoenix with his glories \'' 

Every king of Egypt especially prided himself upon his obelisks. 
In the Sallier Papyrus*, containing the poem of Pentaur on the 
grand campaign of Rameses II. against the Khita, the king, ad- 
dressing Amon, says: "Do I not make for thee edifices, and 
tablets very many . . • . filling thy temple with captives, building 
up for thee a place for a million of years, placing altars in the 
temple, entirely giving first-fiiiits of all lands .... supplying thee 
thy sacred food, sacrificing to thee thousands of bulls. I build 
for thee great pylons of stone, storing for thee eternal granaries, 
leading thee obelisks from Abu (Elephantina)." 

After the death of Rameses II., none of his successors appear 
to have had either time or inclination for such works ; and if the 
great builder of Medinat Haboo lived to erect such shafts of stone, 
none have survived the devastations of time. Under the reign 
of his successor, Menephtha, however, they are mentioned. In 
an historical papyrus of the British Museum, of this date, the 

' Ungarelli, Interp. Obelise, tab. I ; * Or "made it by his wisdom," or 

Kircher, CEdipus, iii. p. iSo. ^^XAtssAJXg^*^ shtl ta em naif hash L This 

• Ibid., cf. Choeremon in Tszetzes part is much mutilated. 

Exeg. ad Homer., a Hermami in Draco. ' Select Papyri, pL xxv. 1. 8, 9. 
8vo. Lipsi«, 1812, p. 99. 
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details of an obelisk are described, of no cubits. It was cut^ 
according to the writer, in the name of his majesty. The height 
of its shaft was no cubits; that of the pedestal, xo cubits; the 
circuit from its base, 7 cubits, in all directions, going to a point 
for two cubits. Its cap was one cubit in the perpendicular; its 
slope was . . , ,^. One of the successors of Rameses, Miammum, 
the Rameses (vi of Rosellini ', and the v, of Bunsen), made an ad- 
dition to the inscriptions of the obelisk of Thothmes I., standing 
at Kamak. The inscriptions upon the east side are the usual 
set phrases, except that the king particularly alludes to Uas, 
or the western bank; "doing things in Naser" is the expression. 
On the south side left lateral line, he speaks of ^rejoicing," or 
"raising up Uas like the heaven, giving temples to the earth;" 
while on the right line he states that "he makes S. An (Kar- 
nak) like heaven's horizon*" He repeats the same on the left 
lateral line of the western side ; " making monuments," he states, 
" in Uas, Thebes is like the heavenly horizon," ue, shining, lucid. 
At the head of this line he states that "he rises to open the 
eyes of the good*." Interesting as all this is, little more can 
be gleaned from it than that the king executed some repairs 
upon both banks of the river; but the temples must have been 
always being added to. A long interval now divides us from 
any obelisk. An unknown king, probably one of the twenty-first 
dynasty, has cut, in a very humble manner, his name on the stand- 
ing obelisk at Alexandria*. No room remained for any elaborate 
statement, so he just endorsed his name and prenomen on the 
monument : the name is gone, and the prenomen, which, accord- 
ing to Burton, reads J^a usr chepcr saip en Ra^ ''the sun who 
defends creation, whom the sun has chosen;" is, according to 
Mr. Harris, who has most kindly inspected it for me, Ra neier 
cheper^ saip en Ra^ " the sun god of creation, whom the sun has 
selected." This is, however, unknown. Hence, till the time of 
the twenty-sixth, there are no obelisks; and the first which 
we have is that of the Campus Martins at Rome, called the 
Obeliscus Campanensis (4), erected by Psammetichus II., a great 
reviver of old usages at the time of the Egyptian renaissance. 
It differs from those as yet described, by having a double line 

* Select Papyri, xlix. 15 1., qy. 5 ; * Rosellini, M. R, No. xxx. 

Dr. Hincks, Brit ArchaeoL Assoc, " Some such expressions probably 

Winchester Meeting, p. 253. All these «ive rise to the story of Pheron. 

technical details are diffictUt to make Herod, ii. 1 10 ; Diodonis, L c 59. 

out ■ Burton, £. H., li. 
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of hieroglyphs down each side, three of which, much mutilated, 
only remain* On the pyramidion, the king, figured as a sphinx, 
adores Ra and Tum, the gods of Heliopolis, where the obelisk 
was set up. He is styled, on the south side, " beloved of Turn, 
lord of Annu," and "of the spirits of Annu«." He seems also 
to allude to his taking {ft) of the crown, and of the pschent, 
referring to the extinction of the dodecharchy; and again occurs 
that ever-mentioned " first time of celebrating the festival." 

Sais was also embellished with obelisks, — the one called the 
Minerveus**, at Rome, small, indeed, but highly interesting (5), 
being dedicated to Tum, who dwells in Sas or Sais, and in what 
was called the region Anch^ or "life," the mystical n'ame of the 
west, and to Nit or Neith, also indwellmg in the same region, 
and in the ro)ral residence of Northern Egypt, which means Sais. 
Henceforth there are no extant obelisks till the reign of the 
Lagidae. 

Let us pause awhile, as we have reached the period of the Per- 
sian conquest, and the opening of Egypt to the Greeks. What 
the age wanted in skill, if Theophrastus is to be believed, it made 
up for in material, for the king of Babylon sent an obelisk of 
emerald, 40 cubits high, composed of four pieces. It requires 
great faith in the authors to believe \X\ According, indeed, to 
Herodotus', Pheron, the son of Sesostris, dedicated two obelisks, 
on account of the recovery of his eyesight, at the temple of the 
Sun, but whether at Heliopolis or Thebes, is not stated. Hero- 
dotus also saw two laige obelisks at the temple of Sais, in 
the courtyard, which he calls the temenos'. This Greek, as 
usual, follows the legend which he heard from the interpreters, 
and has confused even what he heard. 

There are, however, between the period of the Greek and Per- 
sian rule two small obelisks, formerly removed from a house in 
Cairo, and now in the British Museum ^ They were erected by 
a monarch named Nechtharhebi, or Nectanebes, to the Tris- 
megist Hermes, or Tot; and these have been eidier taken from 
the small pylon of an ancient temple of the god at Memphis, 
or from some other neighbouring site. As the last of the Pha- 
raonic obelisks, they are interesting. On two sides of each, the 

• Ungarelli, Int. Ob., tab. liL ; Pliny, N. H., zxxtu. c 5. 
Zo^A, pL I, 2, 6. ' li. iia 

r ungarelli, Ub. iii. ; Kircher, (£di- * ii. 17a 
pas, iiu p. 379. < Nos. 523, 524 ; D^cr. de TEgypte, 

< Theophrastus, De Lapid., L c 2 ; A. voL v. pi 21, 22. 
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king speaks of himself as "beloved of Tot," or "Thoth, who is 
set over pure spirits," and "the lord of hieroglyphs." On the 
other he mentions that "he has set up an obelisk in his house 
of basalt ; it is capped with black metal (iron), they have given 
him all perfect life, like the sun"." On the other obelisk* the 
king states that he is "beloved of Tot," or "Thoth, lord of hiero- 
glyphs, who dwells in the city of Hesar;" and in some other 
place, "presiding over truth, giving honour to the gods;" and 
the dedicatory inscriptions again mention their being " capped with 
black metal that he may be safely crowned with a perfect life." 

After this period, no obelisks of sufficient consequence to attract 
the attention of travellers have remained, if, indeed, any were 
erected in the period; for Egypt, as a conquered province, had 
all her revenues carried out of the country, and nothing left for 
public improvement. These great works were connected with the 
national feeling, and required the energies and resources of the 
people to execute. Even the Ptolemies, the earlier of whom were 
deeply imbued with the love of art, were unable to execute these 
works, so low had taste declined. According to Pliny, Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus erected one at Alexandria, of 80 cubits in height, 
which Nectabis had cut in the quarry, but not sculptured with 
hieroglyphs. This obelisk was transported by the architect, Satyrus. 
It was placed in the Arsinoeum, by the king, as a mark of con- 
jugal affection 7. The Ptolemies, indeed, were more distinguished 
as renewers of obelisks than makers of them ; at all events none 
remain of their temples, although they have raised some that vie 
with those of the older dynasties. One perfect obelisk, and the 
broken base of another, remain of those set up at the temple of 
Philae, which stood at the entrance of the propylon, and which 
bear the names of Ptolemy Eueigetes IL, and his wife Cleopatra*. 
A copy of them was first published in a privately-printed plate, 
by Mr. Bankes, which has been subsequently given by M. Lepsius 
in hb Auswahi\ fix>m collations and corrections made with the 
text Each side has carved upon it a single line of hieroglyphs, 
which offer the curious anomaly of facing two ways, those which 
allude to the king, one way, and those referring to the deities, 
another. On it are the names of Ptolemy Euergetes and his wife 
Cleopatra; but the inscriptions are loaded with religious phrases, 

■ D^scr. de TEgypte, A. voL y. ' Piny, N. H., xxvi. s. 14. 

pi. 21. • See M. Lepsios, Lit Gac, May, 

» Ibid., pL 22 ; Bp. Gibrmltar, in the 1839, p. 279. 

Timns. Roy. Soc Lit, vol iL p. 457. * Tab. xviL 
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and scarcely express more than that the king has set up this 
obelisk to his mother, Isis. On the base is a petition, in Greek, 
to relieve the priests from certain charges made upon them by 
the different officers of stated and the rescript of the monarch. 
The inscriptions of this obelisk have a certain interest, from the 
part they play in the decipherment of hieroglyphs, as it was from 
the joint names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra they were first dis- 
covered. In the religious portion of the inscriptions there is little 
of interest. 

From this time till the Augustan age there is nothing relating to 
obelisks, except that Strabo*, who visited Egypt at the period, 
mentions obelisks at the tombs of the kings, and those of Helio- 
polis *. The idea of transforming them into the gnomons of dials 
thence commenced, an idea which originated with the Alexandrian 
school, a great departure from their original scope. Augustus trans- 
ferred to Rome the obelisk of Semenpserteus, removed by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus to the Arsinoeum at Alexandria ; and Pliny speaks of 
the two obelisks of Alexandria, which were the work of the ancient 
king, Mesphres, by whom he means the king of Manetho's, eigh- 
teenth dynasty. These he reckons at 82 cubits ; and, in his time, 
they stood in the Port at the Temple of Caesar*. The obelisk 
which was erected in the Campus Martius at Rome, also removed 
by Augustus, was nine Roman feet less, and made by Sethosis. 
This obelisk was converted into a gnomon of a dial by the skill 
of Facundus Novus, a mathematician of the time ; but, after thirty 
years, it performed incorrectly'. These obelisks were dedicated to 
the Sun. Tiberius dedicated another to Augustus. 

Caligula removed another obelisk from Heliopolis, and placed 
it on the extremity of the circus of the Vatican (6), at the end of 
the Spina %. According to Pliny, this obelisk had been erected by 
Nuncoreus, the son of Sesosis, for the recovery of his sight ' ; but 
he merely repeats the story of Pheron. To it Nero hung the crowns 
which he had gained in the chariot-races of Greece *• 

The first Caesars were content to transportj as has been shewn, 
the magnificent obelisks of the old Egyptian period, and use them 
as meta or spinae in the hippodromes j but the last of the twelve, 
Domitian, who possessed a certain taste for the arts, allied with 

^ Letronne, Inscript., Gcoig. i. p. ' Ibid., xxxyL c ul s. 15. 

303. * Ibid., xTi. c 4a 

« Lib. xviii. p. 1171. * Ibid., xxxvl c 14. 

' Ibid., xviL 1 158. * Dio., Ixiii. c 21. 
• Plioy, N. H., xxxvi. c 9, t. 14. 
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superstition, revived the Isiac worship at Rome. The rites of this 
goddess had, indeed, been introduced under the republic ; but they 
were distasteful to the sterner spirits of the republic, and abolished. 
Under the empire the wprship again revived, but it does not appear 
that it was well received by the state. Domitian, however, became 
attracted by its rites and doctrines, and in a spirit of paneclecticism 
built a Serapeum ^nd Iseum in the Campus Martius, instituted 
a college of priests, had daily offerings of Nile-water made to the 
goddess, set up at least an obelisk, which still remains at Rome, — 
the one called the Paniphilian Obelisk, which formerly stood in the 
circus of Maxentius, near the Appian way. The pyramidion is 
much destroyed; and upon each side the emperor stood adoring 
Ra (Serapis) and Isis. On each side is one perpendicular line of 
hieroglyphs, quite different from those of the Pharaonic time, dis- 
tinguished by their leanness and the admixture of new and unusual 
signs. An attempt is, however^ kept up to follow the ancient 
Pharaonic style of five titles ^ It also appears to have been set 
up early in the reign, for on the eastern side he commences by 
stating that ''he received the kingdom of his father Vespasian, in 
the place of hb true brother, when hi^ soul mounted on high " 
(Urap baferhri^). He also claims to be "lord of festivals, like 
Phtha," and " beloved of Phtha and Isis." The expression is the 
standard of the north side, " the powerful youth," shews the com- 
mencement of the reign ; he also states that ''he has been crowned 
with the dominion; of his father;" and, that "he has set up an obe- 
lisk of granite to his father, who allows those that have eyes to 
see, he has do|ie all that he wishes, establishing the name of the 
kings of the upper and lower world on the great throne, on the 
throne of Horus, with those for the Kans Pluia {gens Flavia\ in- 
scribing the victories of his ancestors." The rest of this inscription 
is not very intelligible, and is rather in a religious than historical 
strain. The general information is, that Domitian erected it at the 
Seyapeum (7).. 

A further proof of the devotion of Qon^itian to the Isiac worship, 
will be seen in the obelisks erected before the temple of Isis, at 
Beneventum. They were a pair ; one, the most perfect, still remains 
in the town ; the other fragment at the Bishop's palace. The first 
side of the perfect obelisk is probably that marked 11 in Ungarelli », 
which contains in itself the purport of the whole, stating, that " the 

^ Ungarelli, tab. iv. Zoega, p. 84 ; also a private plate of 

> Ibid., p. 143. Cardinal Borgia. 

» Ibid., Int Ob., tab. v. A ; 
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noble temple of Isis, mistress of Benemts," or, " Beneventum, and 
of the parhedral gods, was founded by one Lucilius Lupus," or, 
"Rufus^ an imperial officer";" the same idea, with variations, 
occurs on the other sides, " whose good name," or appellation, is 
" Lucilius," etc. " To all the gods and the gods of his country of 
Benemts," or, "Beneventum." The second, or mutilated obelisk, 
has four lines, one upon each side, repeating the same idea p. The 
emperor is called the ruler of all the tribute countries coming to his 
house, who takes the country of Rome. 

There are two other obelisks of this age, one called the Borgian, 
the other the Albani, which are scarcely known, except from the 
plates of Kircher <J and Zeoga ' ; the first is in the Museo Borbonico 
of Naples, but the second has unfortunately disappeared. There is 
every reason to believe that they were a pair, which stood before 
some temple. The Borgian obelisk bears the Roman name Tacitus", 
or Severus Tacitus*, perhaps the prefect of Egypt; while other 
names, Sextus and Africanus, are legible upon both obelisks ^ It 
is impossible, however, from mutilated inscriptions, to make out 
the reason of the erection of these obelisks, although it is probable 
that, like those of Beneventum, they were destined for some temple 
erected in Italy. 

The aged Nerva, and the rude Trajan, seem to have cared little 
for the religion of Egypt, which continued to draw forth the sarcastic 
bitterness of the Roman aristocracy; and was regarded as the most 
degraded form of pantheism, notwithstanding the philosophical ex- 
planations. Even caricatures were indulged in against the Egyptian 
gods in Egypt itsel£ The sceptical Hadrian mourned his deceased 
favourite upon an obelisk. His death in Egypt, upon the Nile, 
suggested the idea, and the emperor, who probably looked upon 
the religion as a policy, endeavoured to revive the decaying feeling 
for paganism by imposing it in all points of view. 

It is much to be regretted that the critical knowledge of the 
hieroglyphs is not so far advanced as to clear up the mystery which 
envelopes the death. This monument must have been erected about 

" This name has been hastily read < Obeliscus Minerveus, p. 176. 
Rufus (ChampoUion, Pr^is, p. 95) ; ' De Obelise., p. 192. It is only 

but the souna of the standing lion is followed by the expression s^haf^ " sets 

by no means known. The seated lion up." 
is, of course, an L or R. * Champollion, Precis, p. 98, pL vii. 

* UVa nen^ &c., on side li., III., IV., 9—1 1. 

literally, " bringer forth of what is * So, I think, is to be restored the 

brought ;" but whether in the active or mutilated group, Seu, Tkts. 
passive sense is uncertain. * Champollion, /. €, 

• UngarelU, tab. v. B. 
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A.D. 122, and it is the taste of its age. The hieroglyphs are in two 
vertical lines, like those of the obelisk of Psammetichus, but of an 
execution far inferior. This obelisk is said to have been discovered 
on the site of the circus of Aurelian ; but it was probably removed 
there, for its legends point to another destination. 

It is rather difficult perhaps to decide which side commences this 
inscription ; but the north, which, although mutilated, contains the 
titles of Hadrian, and which has the emperor represented on its 
pyramidion, is the first to all appearance. The emperor has a pre- 
nomen of some significance, ^'beloved of the Nile and the other 
gods.** In the second line, which continues with the titles, are 
some remarkable expressions : — "he has penetrated {peh-naf) every 
where {au-ateru), he has trod this earth in its four directions {ch^nt 
nafta pen her aftf) ; the bulls and their cows {females) responding 
with joy; he rejoiced his heart with his dearly-beloved empress, 
the regent of the earth, Sabina, the ever-living Augusta." After this 
occurs, " the Nile, the father of the gods '*....: (au ter sau) " it 
was the time of pouring forth the water," refers, undoubtedly, to the 
inundation ^ ; but why mentioned is by no . means clear ; whether 
describing the death, or festival, of Osiris-Antinoos. The eastern 
side commences with the name of "Osiris-Antinoos, the justified," 
coming out of the flesh ; the good youth lamented, or " feted daily," 
must allude to his death : as that " letting fall his arms he received 
the commands, which are those of the gods," may to his throwing 
himself into the Nile, at Besa, for the welfare of Hadrian and the 
empire' ; and there is an allusion in it to Thoth, as lord of Hermo- 
polis, near which he perished. The remaining expressions of this 
side allude to his condition in the future state ; "in," it says, " their 
time of the night, constantly and daily, as he wishes in the heart of 
his (Osiris) servants, he has gone discoursing all that he thinks or 
wishes, like the beatified souls (rech) offering his adorations, taking 
his place in the fields of the wise spirits (ach akar), who belong to 
{em fucht) Osiris, in the midst of the hills (faser^). They make his 
justification, they make his words true in the whole earth, they de- 
light him, allowing him to go wherever he wishes. The doorkeepers 
of hell say to him. Hail to thee ! they draw their bolts, they open . 
their doors. He begins to be in millions of millions of years, his 
time is. . . ." In the southern inscription the apotheosis of Antinoos 
is more distinctly described. He is there called Ntiam or Divom. 
The part immediately following this is not very clear ; it states that 
Antinoos "has made his. . . . (heka) in the midst (em chen) of the 

^ Ungarelli, Int. Ob., tab. vi. ; Kir- * Dio Cassius, lib. Ixix. 
cher, iii. p. 371 ; Zocga, pL 3. ' Part of Hades. 
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city", which is is its name, is his naine to numbers iii 

this earth, with the leaders of the boat, with the of the 

earth, throughout all mankind, as it were . . . ." This is followed 
by the speech of Thoth and Truth, who announce that they have 
conferred the usual benefits at his tomb. The left line continues, — 
that he has been adored by the influence of Thoth and Truth going 
by his spirits he has gone in his city .... of the whole earth because 
he has heard the lament (?) neh, lie has cried, he has . . . . , he has 
not failed in his career, holding up his head, doing his work while 
being; he has made all the transfomiations to offer his heart, be- 
cause he has made himself a god, he is the issue of ... . Subse- 
quently it mentions his mystical birth from his mother. The trans- 
formations to offer the heart is a purely Egyptian notion^ often foiiud 
in the ritiial '. 

The western side contains information of a more important cTia- 
racter, and it is remarkable that no previous decypherer has dis- 
covered its meaning. This part commences with "the Antinoos 
divine, who is at rest in this city, which is in the midst of the fields 
of the district of the powerful lord of Harama (Rome). He is recog- 
nised for a god in the divine city which is in Egypt Temples have 
been built to him; he is adored as a god by the prophets and 
priests of the upper and lower country of Egypt. Likewise a nome 
has been inscribed to his name, he has been called most honoured 
{atimiti) of the Greeks of Seth and Ra (Scthroites\ who are in the 
city Baka [Egypt]. Those who come to this nome have given to 
them splendid fields, they are good, and live, opening the temple 
of this god, which has been made to him under his name of the 
Osiris Antinoos, the justified, built of good white stone, surrounded 
with sphinxes, having very many caryatid statues ^ both those made 
of great men before (Egyptians), and of the Greeks, and of all the 
goddesses, who gave him the breath of life which he breathed in 
his youth." 

On the northern side of this obelisk the emperor is seen adoring 
Amon ; on the others, Antinoos, wearing the head attire of Phtha 
Socharis, worships Amon and Ra. 

The fields of the tash^ or quarter, of the powerful lord, are prb- 
bably the Campus Martius, and it is evident, firom the expreissiotoi 

* If thb ambiguous part referred to he should keep the heart (c. 29), or 
Hadrian and Sabina, as Ungarclli, p. deUin it (tat xVL c 3d) ; klsb taC 
180, supposes, it would connect it with xxviik c 76. 

the north side, but it cannot * 7k/, uck^ or eku^ determined by 

• Cf. Lepsius, Todt, Ub. xv. c 26. a sceptre. Th6 meuiihg of Ihik is ttn- 
The chapter of taking the heart in the cerUin, but perhaps it is the Coptic 
Hades, and of avoiding that the heart shau^ ''a trunk,"/* columnar stlUueSt*' 
should b^ taken away, c 27, 28 ; that or " sUtues and columns^" 
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** he is at rest," that the ashes of Antinoos were carried back to 
Ilbme and deposited in a sepulchre of the most magnificent de- 
scription, surrounded with statues, but of what nature it is not 
quite certain. The probability is, that the statues of the Villa 
Albani, which are portraits of Antinoos, are thence derived. 

Another obelisk stood in the circus of Caracalla •. Very con- 
flicting statements are found in the Roman topographers as to 
the number of obelisks extaiit in the city. According to P. Victor* 
th^re were two in the Circus Maximus, the one erect, the other 
fallen. In the recapitularioti * he gives six great obelisks: two 
in the Circus Maximus, one of 120 feet, adother of 88^ feet; one 
in the Vatican of 72 feet; one in the Camptis Martius of 72 feet; 
two at the Mausoleum df Augustus 42^ feet ; and another in the 
Insula Tiberina ; besides forty-two small obelisks with inscriptions. 
Ah uncertain Author, in the description of Rome, mentions Jhr 
obelisks : one in th^ Circus Miaudmus, 88| feet high ; one in the 
Vatican, 71 feet high; one iii the Campus Martius, 82^ feet; the 
pair at the Mausoleum of Augustus, 82 1 feet Another gives six 
obelisks: the two in the Cihnis Mdximus of 122 and 88| feet 
high; the one in the Campus Martiii3, 75 feet high; two in the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, 42^ feet high. Another version Is two in 
the Circus Maximus, 122 and 79 feet : one in the Campus Martius 'I 
In the reign of Constantius, a.d. 354, another obelisk was brought 
from Thebes, and erected in the Circus Maximus, and set up with 
a braten sphere upon its apex. Ammianus Marcellinus* gives 
the translation of this obelisk fix>m Hermapion ; but its description 
does not at all coincide with any of the Roman obelisks, and rather 
resembles that of the obelisks at Luxor. 

The last of the obelisks is the so-called Sallustian (8), which was 
found in the gardens of Sallust It looks like a barbarous imita- 
tion of the Flaminian shaft, probably cut in Egypt, but the 
hieroglyphs executed by unskilled hands at Rome. As to inter- 
preting its legends, it is an insult to the imagination to attempt 
them K Strange notions, indeed, prevailed amongst the later phi- 
losophical writers as to the nature of obelisks. Porph>Ty< states 
that they referred to fire, and that they were therefore dedicated 
to the 01}inpian gods. CyriU thinks that they touched on scientific 

' Dio, lib. Ixxviii. 9. * Lib. xvii. 4 ; for its metrical in- 

* De Rec, Grxvius, Thes. iii. p. scription in Creek and Roman, see 
108. Zo^, p. S3. 

* Il}id.| iiL ^ Ungarelli, tab. vl; Zoega, tab. iv. 
' Zdc;^, p. 29; Inc^Aoct Desct ' Apud Euseb., Pra-par. Evanj^el., 

urb. Rom. apud Bandinium de Obelise iii. e. 2, 7. 
C«s», p. 64. 
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matters \ In the false book of the Kore kosvwu of the Trismegist 
Hermes', the god says that his learning is inscribed upon obelisks. 
Tertullian" mentions an obelisk which was in the Circus of the 
Sun: "this enormous obelisk," says he, "as Hermoteles affirms, 
has its sculpture dedicated to the Sun, which gives a notion of the 
superstition of Egypt** 

An obelisk appears to have existed in the Strategeum, or hip- 
podrome, of Constantinople, removed from Athens by Proclus, 
a Patrician, under Theodosius the Younger". In the fourth con- 
sulate of Valentinian, and the first of Neoterius, a.d. 390, an 
obelisk was placed in the Circus. According to Cassiodorus®, 
the greater was dedicated to the Sun, the lesser to the Moon. 
Julius Valerius mentions two obelisks, dedicated by Sesonchosis 
to Serapis, in the temple ^ of that god at Alexandria. 

The present topographical arrangement of the Obelisks in Rome. 

1. The Mattheian Obelisk was so called because it stood in the 
garden of the Villa Matthei ; the name of that Villa has now been 
changed to Celimontana. 

2. Mahutean Obelisk — this name was formerly given to the 
Obelisk which stands in fi*ont of the^Pantheon. 

3. The Kircherian Museum is now contained in the great 
National Museum of the Collegio Romano. 

4. The Obeliscus Campanensis is so called because it once 
stood in the Campus Martius, it is now on Monte Citorio. 

5. The Obeliscus Minerveus is so called because it stands in 
the Piazza della Minerva. 

6. The Vatican Obelisk now stands in front of S. Peter's in the 
Vatican, but the Circus was in the valley at the foot of that hill. 

7. The Obelisk brought to Rome by Domitian is now in the 
Piazza Navona. 

8. The Sallustian Obelisk is now opposite the church of Trinita 
de' Monti, on the top of the Spanish steps. 

9. The Barberini Obelisk was so called from Pope Barberini 
(Urban VIII.), in whose time it was brought into Rome, from the 
Circus Varianus, near S. Croce, but outside the walls. It was erected 
on the Pincian Hill in 1823, by Pius VII. 

^ Adv. Julian., lib. ix. p. 299. ■ Inc. Auct. Descr. Const, a Guid. 

* Fo. 1791 ; Stobscus, Eclog. Phys., Pancirollo, 8vo. Venet. 1602; Banduri 

p. 124. Imp. Archiv., iil pp. 28—42. 

■ De Spectacul., c 8, p. 418 ; Obe- • Variar. ilL c 

lisci enormitas, ut Hermoteles affirmat, ' Mai, Auct Class., viL pp. 99, 

Soli prostituta. 100. 
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In this list references are given to the pages of the text where 
each is described, also the numbers in Mr. Parker's Catalogue of 
the Photographs from which the Plates are taken, as some persons 
prefer seeing the photographs themselves to any reproduction of 
them. It is certain that there is a clearness and delicacy in the 
nitrate of silver of an original photograph, that cannot be repro- 
duced by any process yet known '. But it must be acknowledged 
that for reading the hieroglyphics, there is nothing like the fine 
series of engravings of them in folio, edited by Ungarelli, and pub- 
lished at Rome in 1842 ; but this is a cumbersome and expensive 
work, and for ordinary use the Photographs or Photo-engravings are 
sufficient, 

Plate I. The Obelisk at the Lateran, pages i and 41 ; Photos., 
Nos. 760 and 1342. The English translation of the hieroglyphic 
inscription is given at pages 9 to 14. 

Plate II. The Obelisk on Monte Citorio, pages 4 and 53 ; 
Photos., Nos. 646, 1448, 1449. 

Plate III. The Obelisk on the back of a bronze elephant, 
pages 5 and 54 ; Photos., Nos. 382, 648. 

Plate IV. The Obelisk in the Piazza Navona, pages 6 and 57 ; 
Photos., Nos. 1302, 1303, 1304. 

Plate V. The Obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo, pages 2 and 56 ; 
Photos., Nos. 766, 1 1 19, 1299, X351. The English translation of 
the inscription is given at pages 15 to 18. 

Plate VL The Obelisk on Monte Cavello, opposite to the en- 
trance to the Quirinal Palace, page i ; Photos., Nos. 1087 a, 1087 b. 

* These Photo^phs can be seen in seam, and in the library of the Fine 

the Bodleian Library, Oxford, where Arts at South Kensington. They can 

they are arranged in numerical order in also be had, if required, by ordering the 

Tolumes ; and in the Ashmolean Mu- numbers, of Mr. Stanford, at Charing 

seum, where they are in portfolios Cross, at the price of One Shilling 

according to the subjects. Most of each, 
them can be seen in the British Mu- 
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Plate VII. The Obelisk on the Pincian Hill, page 8 ; Photos., 
No. 1636. The English translation of the inscription is given at 
p^es 19, 20. 

Plate VIII. The Obelisk in the garden of the Villa Celimontana, 
page 2 ; Photos., No. 3003. 

In addition to these Obelisks which are here engraved, there are 
four others not engraved, because there are either no inscriptions 
upon them, or none that are legible, but the Photographs of them 
can be had if required. They are the one behind the great church 
of S. Maria Maggiore, Nos. 2124 a, 2124B ; the one at the Trinita 
de* Monte, at the top of the Spanish steps. No. 659; the one in 
front of the Pantheon, Nos. 649, 767, 1350; and the one in front 
of S. Peter's in the Vatican^ Nos. 1^08, 1308 b. 



PESCRIPTION OF THE SCARAB^US. 

In the upper compartment is a Sphinx, bearded, wearing an 
ura^us ai^d beard, and collar round the neck. Tbis represents 
Thothmes III. in the character of the god Harmachis, one of the 
types of the Sun ; before the Sphinx is the title " good god *." Beneath 
is the obelisk, on its pedestal, and on the shaft of the obelisk is the 
prenomen of Thothmes III., the king of the obelisks of Alexandria 
and Ropi^ On each side of the obelisk is the king, Thothmes III., 
in a royal garment, worshipping the obelisk. The hieroglyphs in 
this portion, distributed throughout the field, read, '^ courageous 
against all countries," alluding to the campaigns of the king. The 
Scarabaeus is of steatite, covered with a bluish green glaze, and 
about f in. long, pierced for setting as a ring. 

* Behind the Sphinx is a winged disk, the Har-Hut 
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THE EQTFTIAN OBELISES. 
PLATE IV. 

THE OBELISK IN THE PIAZZA NAVONA. 
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Description of Plate IV. 

THE OBELISK IN THE PLAZZA NAVONA. 

This Obelisk was made in Egypt for the Emperor Domitian, and 
is inscribed with his name, and with the blasphemous titles of 
Deification which are joined with the names of the earlier Pharaohs : 
Sun-god, Son of the Sun-god, Supporter of the World, Giver 
OF Life to the World, the Man-god Horus, the Son of the 
Woman Isis, who is to come to avenge the death of his ancestor, 
Osiris, the King Living for ever. 

This inscription was actually incised on the Obelisk during the 
lifetime of Domitian, for whom it was made, and to whom these 
titles were applied. . . It now stands in the great market-place, oppo- 
site to. the church of S. Agnes, and on the supposed spot of her 
martyrdom. (Seep. 6.) 
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THE EGYPTIAN OBELISES. 
PLATE V. 

THE OBELISK NOW IN THE PIAZZA DEL POPOLO. 
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Description of Plate V. 

THE OBELISK NOW IN THE PIAZZA DEL POPOLO. 

This bears the names of Rameses 11. and his father, Seti, b.c. 
1487. It was brought to Rome by Augustus, ac. 10, and was ori- 
ginally placed on the spina of the Circus Maximus. It was set up 
in its present situation under Pope Sixtus V., c, a.d. 1590, at the 
northern entrance to his new city of Rome. This is considered the 
finest of the Egyptian Obelisks in Rome, and it is covered with 
hieroglyphics on all sides ; to shew these, which are very important 
and interesting to Egyptian scholars, photographs have been taken 
of it on three sides. The same has been done with the obelisk in 
Monte Citorio, where the hieroglyphics are all very good and 
perfect. 
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THE kc;yptian oh?:lisks. 



ON xMONTE CAVALLO. 
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THE EOTFTIAN OBELISES. 
PLATE VII. 

THE OBELISK ON THE PINCIAN HILL. 
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Description of Plate VII. 
THE OBELISK ON THE PINCIAN HILL. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 



ON THE PIXCIAN HH^L. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OBEnSKS. 
PLATE VIII. 

THE OBELISK IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
VILLA CELIMONTANA. 
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Description of Plate VIIL 

THE OBELISK IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
VILLA CELIMONTANA. 

The Obelisk which now stands in the garden of the Villa Celi- 
montana (now occupied by Baron Hoffman *) — ^formerly called the 
Villa Mattei, from the family of that name who built the present 
villa on the site of an ancient Cohars Vigilum^ or fortified camp of 
the night-guards, where many remains of ancient art have been 
found, most of which are still used as ornaments to it — ^is one of 
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IN THE GARDEN OF THE VILLA CELLMONTAXA. 
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THE 

ARCHEOLOGY OF ROME, 

BY 

JOHN HENRY PARKER, CB. 

Hon. M.A, Oxon., F.S.A. Lond., etc. ; 

Keeper of the Asumolean Museum of History and Antiquities 

IN THE University of Oxford. 

In separate Volumes ^ each complete in itself. 



Part i. THE PRIMITIVE FORTIFICATIONS, 
And Buildings of the time of the Kings, with Fifty-nine Plates 
in Photo-engTaving, Plans — ^and Diagrams. 

Second Edition^ now ready ^ 8vo., cloth, 2\s. 

This includes diagrams of the First Wall of Rome on the Palatine Hill, called 
Roma Quadrata— of the Second Wall of Rome, which enclosed the two hills 
(Palatine and Capitoline) in one dty— and of the Third Wall of Rome, that of 
Servitts Tullios, which enclosed the Seven Hills (each previously fortified sepa- 
rately) in one city. The Capitolium and Municipium, and the Mamertine Prison, 
vfUh siOions of imporUmt poinU. 

2. THE WALLS AND GATES OF ROME; 

Of the time of the Empire and the Popes, with Twenty Plates 
in Photo-engraving, Plans, and Diagrams. 

Second Edition^ nearly ready. 

These diagrams give plans of the older earthworks on which the Wall of Aure- 
lian was boilt, — and views of the most perfect parts of the wall with its bastions 
and gates. This volume also contains the two parts of a Chronological Table 
of Buildings in Rome—i. fiom the earliest period to the time of Constantine, 
A.D. 34a — %• from that time to the year 1600^ with an Alphabetical Index to it. 

3. THE HISTORICAL CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS, 
With Plates in Photo-engraving, Plans, and Diagrams. 

Second Edition^ in the Press. 

This shews the different modes of construction according to Vitruvius, that is, 
the visUfU construction on the suiiace of the wall, and how to distinguish the 
three periods of die Walls of the Kings, and the centuries in the time of the 
Empire^ on the principle of comparison with historical types. 

Tki$€ thrte Parts wereistuedas Vol. /, vnth the Plates sHaraU^ in order to avoid 
mere famphiets^ emd to be more eonvement for use. They are now made each 
eompleUinitsel/t with the Plates bdonging to H^ including the Supplement. 
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4. THE TWELVE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS, 

With English Translations of the Hieroglyphics, which contain the 
History of each Obelisk in Egypt, and the Latin Inscriptions 
which record their removal to Rome. 

Second Edition^ noiu ready ^ 7aith Eight Plates, 8vo., $s. 
To which are added English Translations of the Hieroglyphics 
on them ; those on the Obelisk made in Egypt for the Emperor 
Hadrian, now translated for the first time for this work, by 
Dr. Birch ; also his Notes on Obelisks ; the chapters on this 
subject in Pliny and Ammianus Marcellinus; and Professor 
Donaldson's Lecture on Obelisks, from the Transactions of 
the Royal Institute of Architects. 

5. THE FORUM ROMANUM, AND 

6. THE VIA SACRA, 

With Forty-six Plates and Two Plans. The Two Parts in one 
Volume. 8vo., cloth, i$s. These two Farts were issued as Vol. IL 

**.,.. Mr. Parker's work, though by no means faultless, is not the less of 
very great value in the interpretation of these grand scenes, and as such we com- 
mend it to our readers." — 77^ Tima, October 21, 1876. 

"It treats only of the two contiguous areas of the Forum Romanum and the 
Via Sacra ; but these are exhaustively treated, and the volume is full of new and 
striking matter. No future student of Roman topography will be able to dispense 
with it Mr. Parker has deserved the gratitude both of historians and antiqua- 
rians for what he has already done, and he has our best wishes that life and 
strength mav be given him to finish his great task successfully." — 7%e Guardian^ 
June 13, 1877. 

"Although fL newsjxtper is not perhaps the best medium for a notice of such 
a work as this, yet its importance is such that it is of interest for the whole civil- 
ized world. After Mr. Parker had devoted the greater part of his career to the 
revival of Christian and mediaeval art with the most successful results, he has 
since taken up his winter residence in Rome, and thrown himself with zeal upon 
the exploration of the monuments of the former masters of the world which had 
been preserved, and with equal success he has opened out quite a new track." — 
Dr. Reichenspeiger in the Deutschen Rdchts^Zatung^ June 7, 1877. 

7. THE COLOSSEUM AT ROME 

Compared with other Amphitheatres; with Thirty- six Plates. 
Medium 8vo., cloth, lo^. (id. 

The photo-engravings in this volume give — first the colossal building above 
ground, then the substructures 21 ft. below the level of the arena, brought to 
light by the great excavations in 1875, '^^ views and plans of the amphitheatres 
at Capua, Pozzuoli, and Pompeii ; also the graffiti of the second centu^. 

''The task undertaken by the venerable author, who holds the position of 
Keeper of Ithe Ashmolean Museum of Historv and Antiquities in the University 
of Oxford, was far from easy. That he has, nowever, accomplished it in a man- 
ner most creditable to himself, and demonstrative of sustained enei]^ and patient 
industry, are plainly evident The Colosseum at Rome has luways proved 
a unique object of interest This vast edifice — the majestic ruins of which adorn 
the Italian capital — ^was not, as tradition asserts, raised in ten years, during the 
time of the Flavian dynasty. On the contrary, it took more than a century to 
erect ; the ponderous work, on the testimony of Pliny, having been commenced by 
Scanms, the step-son of SylLa the Dictator. .... Mr. Parker is entitled to much 
praise for the marked ability and erudition he has displayed in this his latest 
literary production."— T^i/ £cko^ October 25, 1876. 
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8. THE AQUEDUCTS OF ROME, 

Traced from their Sources to their Mouths, with Thirty-six Plates, 
Maps, and Plans. Medium 8vo., cloth, 15J. 

9. THE TOMBS IN AND NEAR ROME, 

With the Columbaria and the Painted Tombs on the Via Latina, 
with Twenty-four Plates in Photo-engraving. 

10. M)rthology in Funereal Sculpture, and Early Christian Sculpture, 
with Sixteen Plates. TTuse two Parts in one Volume. 8vo., 15^. 

" This volume is, perhaps, the most full of interest of the entire series which 
Mr. Parker has given to the world. It does not, indeed, profess to give an 
account of all the sepulchral edifices in that 'City of Tombs,' Rome. ... And 
having thus a manageable number of examples to deal with, he has given a clear 
and intelligible description of each, with a photograph. It would hardly be too 
much to say that these photographs are altogether priceless in a work of this 
kind. . . . The second part is an enumeration, partial but very valuable as far as 
it goes, of those miscelianemts remains of the art treasures of^ antiquity, not one- 
tenth of which the ordinary tourist ever sees, and which reouire to be sought out 
with the care, pertinacity, and unlimited command of time which were so remark- 
ably united in Mr. J. H. Parker during his long residence in Rome." — The 
Literary Churchman^ Dee, 15, 1877. 

"Th^ are profusely illustrated, like their predecessors, with photographs re- 
produced by medianiad processes, and they give careful and mmute notices of 
the antiquities discussed m them— the Tombs in and near Rome, and the Cata- 
combs — treating them as a whole rather than with reference to any new discovery 
or special investigation. But so much has been going on of late years in Rome 
that it is impossible to do this thoroughly without describing a great deal that 
will be new to all but those who have been anxiously watchii^ the explorations 
and noting their results. The descriptions of these novelties are of course the 
most interesting portions of the present volumes ; though it must be added that 
we know of no more exhaustive treatises on the subjects here soecially discussed, 
and of no more useful companions for the archaeologist in Rome. -» The Standard^ 
Jan. 3, 1878. 

" Among the antiquities of a great nation its tombs alwajrs hold a foremost 
place. They are invariably an index to its character and its ideas. Hence they 
are invaluable to the historian and archaeologist In the volume before us we 
have a minute and detailed description of some of the most striking among the 
old Roman tombs. Their number, it appears, is almost innumerable, and their 
forms exhibit every conceivable variety, although certain types seem to have 
been special favountes. A pyramid or a massive tower often covers the remains 
of the illustrious dead."-»7>l^ Spectator^ March 23, 1878. 

11. CHURCH AND ALTAR DECORATIONS IN ROME, 

Including Mosaic Pictures and Cosmati Work, with Twenty Plates 
and numerous Diagrams. Medium 8vo., cloth, lOf. dd. 

This gives a Chronological series of the Mosaic Pictures in the Churches, and 
the ornamentation of the altars in the thirteenth century. 

"This is one of the most interesting in the excellent series of archaeological 
works recently published by Mr. Parker. It is in reality a history of Christian 
painting at Rome during the early and middle ages. It gives a description and 
illustrations of some of the more celebrated mosaics from the beginning of the 
fourth ccntui7."^7}l^ Churchman^ May 12, 1878. 

"This will be to many a more interesting book than that which we recently 
noticed — Mr. Parker's account of the Roman Aqueducts. For Mosaics belong 
to the whole course of Roman art, heathen and Christian ; and nothing b more 
carious than to trace the gradual substitution of modem for antique lorms in such 
a scries as that described and figured in this volume."— y^^ixf Bull. 
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12. THE CATACOMBS, 

Or Ancient Cemeteries of Rome, with Twenty-four Plates and 
Plans. Medium 8vo., cloth, 155. 

Shewin|; their construction, and the Fresco Paintings from photographs taken 
with the light of Magnesium, the only authentic representations of them. 
Also the Gilt Glass Vases. 

** Mr. J. Henry Parker's unwearied labours have resulted in throwing a flood 
of light on everything connected with Ancient Rome. But for his devotion, 
his enthusiasm, his industry, and his intelligence, the student would have lost 
many a fact which he now finds of great utilitv, and have yielded to many 
a delusion which topographers and antiquaries nave maintained through im- 
perfect knowledge. Were it only for his matchless series of photographs, the 
literary world would owe him a tribute of gratitude ; but it would be un£dr not 
to acknowledge also our debt to his scholarly research, and to the energy which 
is constantly opening up new fields of inquiry. No future writer on the anti- 
quities of Rome can afford to ignore the results Mr. Parker has arrived at ; and 
we may be sure that his rich stores of material vrill be extensively quarried by 
every investigator.** — The Scottish Guardian^ Dec, 21, 1877. 

" He has thus shewn us the evidence^ and this gives lus book its permanent 
value, independently of his own views on any disputed question. He points 
out how often the Catacombs have been restored^ and a comparison of the fresco- 
paintings in them with the mosaic pictures in the churches, whid^ are all 
dated^ shews that the paintings are not of so early a date as is commonly sup- 
posed ; they generally belong to the later restorations, and the gilt-glass vases 
found in them give the same evidence." — The Academy, Se^, 14, 187& 

"The Catacombs of Rome have an exceptional interest amons; antiquities. 
As Christian memorials, they are connected with our own age and its sentiments 
in a way which does not in the least belong to the most remarkable relics of 
Paganism.**— 7>4^.S^/a/<7r, /W. 9, 1878. 

** The two latest volumes of Mr. Parker's valuable series of works on Roman 
Archaeology are fully as erudite and elaborate as those whidi have preceded them. 
The subjects they treat of, the Tombs, Roman Sculpture, and tne Catacombs, 
are of a more generally interesting nature than those dealt with in earlier volumes, 
the Catacombs in especial being endeared to so many for reasons the reverse of 
historical" — The Examiner, Dec, 29, 1877. 

" Rome is in every sense inexhaustible, and the series of Mr. Parker's volumes, 
already a long one, might have been continued almost indefinitely. But advanc* 
ing years and failing health have compelled their author to abandon his Roman 
home. Few names have been better known in the archseological world for the 
last half-century than that of John Henry Parker, and few labourers in the cause 
have done better service. The 'Gothic revival* is deeply indebted to him.**— 
The Standard, Jan. 3, 1878. 

13. EARLY AND MEDIAEVAL CASTLES, 

Or Palaces and Gardens, with Sixteen Plates and Plans. 
Also a complete account of the Excavations in Rome from i860 
to the present time. 

THE TEMPLE OF ROMA, AND THE 
MARBLE PLAN OF ROME 
Originally under the Porticus of it, with Twenty-three Plates, giving 
outlines of all the fragments of this, now in the Capitoline 
Museum. These two Farts in one Volume. In the Press. 



** Each new work he issues adds materiallpr to the stock of our knowledge of 
what ancient Rome must have been really like, and tends to dear away many 
of the errors into which scholars as well as the public have bem Ud by too ready 
a reliance on the dicta of the many distinguished men who have devoted their [ 

abilities to the study of Roman topography.^— ^/^Umirmm. 
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A SELECTION OF 
HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 

FROM MR. PARKER'S SERIES: 

In Quarto Tolnmes, neatly bonnd in Oloth, with gilt edges, for presents, 
or tot Libraries, at prioes rarying from £1 10s. to £3, aooording to 
the nmnber of Photographs in eaoh Tolnme, inolnding the oost of 
mounting them with Marion's gine, whioh makes them permanent. 

Some persons complain of my referring in this work to photo- 
graphs that are not engraved in the book ; the explanation of this 
is, that to have given engravings of all the objects to which I have 
occasion to refer would have doubled the price of the book, which 
is already far higher than I wished or intended. But people who 
have not been to Rome during the time that these excavations have 
been carrying on, have no idea of the enormous extent of them. 
As my work is grounded upon existing remains brought to light for 
the first time in the nineteenth centuiy, and not upon other books, 
I must refer to these remains as my witnesses, and it is surely better 
to refer people to photographs which they can see in a pubHc library, 
or can easily obtain, than to tell them to go to Rome and see the 
objects referred to. In some instances the object is no longer 
visible, either being destroyed or buried again. I have endeavoured 
to make these photographs easily accessible, and have arranged 
them in volumes according to the subjects, corresponding to the 
volumes of the book. They are double tiie size of the Photo- 
engravings, and therefore details can be more clearly seen in them. 



Th£ Walls of the Kings on the Hills of Rome, 
And Similar Walls in other Ancient Cities of Italy 
For Comparison. 
Iktfeniy-four Photographs^ j£i. 14s. 

The Palatine Hill. 
Thirty Photographs, £2. 

The Walls and Gates of Rome, of the time of 

the Empire and of the Popes. 

Thirty Photographs, £2. 

The Historical Construction of Walls, 

From the time of the Kings of Rome to the Middle Ages, 

Shewing Historical Types of each Period. 

Thirty4wo Photographs, £2. 2s. 

• The Aqueducts, from their Sources to their Mouths. 
Porty Photographs, £2. lox* 
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Historical Photographs. 



The Catacombs, or Cemeteries of Rome, 

Their Construction, and the Fresco Paintings in them, 

Taken with the Light of Magnesium. 

Thirty Photographs^ £2. 

FoRxm Romanum. 
Twenty Photographs^ £1. 10s, 

The CoLOSSExm. 
Porty Photographs^ £2, 10s. 

Sculpture— Statues. 
Thirty Photographs^ £2. 

Sculpture— Bas-reliefs. 
Thirty Photographs, £2. 

Pagan Sarcophagi. 
Thirty Photographs, £2. 

Christian Sarcophagi. 
Twenty Photographs, £1. lox. 

Mosaic Pictures up to the Ninth Century. 

And from the Twelfth to the Seventeenth Century. 

Forty Photographs, £2. los. 

Fresco Paintings. 
Forty-one Photographs^ £2. los. 

Church and Altar Decorations— Cosmati Work. 
Twenty Photographs, £1. lor. 

Remains of the City of Pompeil 
Twenty Photographs, £1, 10s. 

Abo in Quarto, price Five Guineas, in Cloth, 

One Hundred of the above, 

Selected as the best and most interesting Photographs, 

by W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., BaUiol CoUege. 



The Photographs are also sold separately, at is. €aeh^.tmmounted. 

These can be (Stained by ordering the Numbers of Mr. Stanford, 

Charing-cross, usually in a week. 

ALBUMS for fnounting these Photographs, to hold One Hundred^ 5/./ 
to hold Ftfty^ \s. 
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THE BIBLE OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. PAUL, 
NEAR ROME, 

Described and Compared with other Carlovingian Manuscripts 
a contribution to the Art Literature of the Middle Ages. 
By J. O. Westwood, M.A., F.L.S., &c. With Thirty-eight 
Photographs. ^£"2. los. 



HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
A Catalogue of 3391 Photographs of Antiquities in Rome 
AND Italy, with the Dates, historical or approximative, ami 
a Systematic Index, 

Wherever it was required and was practicable a six-foot rule, with each foot 
painted alternately black and white, is used as a scale in these photographs. 
A considerable part of these are of the *' Walls of the Kings" in Rome^ and 
corresponding vnlls of other ancient cities on the hills of Italy. 

''For the present state of monuments and examples, Mr. J. H. Parkers col- 
lection of Roman and other Photographs stands by itself, as a unique and in- 
valuable addition to modem means of accurate knowledge." — Jfev, /f. Si,ydim 
Tyrwhitt^ in Preface to " The Art Teaching of the Primitive Church.^ 



Nearly ready ^ 
PLANS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

I. The Plan of Rome, in i860, engraved by W. Harwood. This 
is taken as the ground-work ; it is generally acknowledged to be 
the best Plan that" had then been published. It has also the 
advantage of a copious index of subjects on the Plate^ and 
a numerical index to each Rione. 

Upon this are printed in different colours the following subjects. 

II. Neutral tint^ shewing the valleys and the fossae dark— the hills 
light 

III. Red. The Walls of Tufa of the time of the Kings, in- 
cluding the Primitive Fortifications on the seven hills as separate 
fortresses, and the first three Walls of Rome. 

X. Roma Quadrata, according to Livy [i. 7] ; Dionysius [ii. 
37] ; and Tacitus [Ann. xii. 24]. 
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2. The Second Wall of Rome, inclosing the two hills 
IN ONE Crrv, according to Livy [L 38] ; and Dion)rsius [iL 50], 

TkiSf which was the Primitive City of Rome, has the whole 
surface coloured red, 

3. The Seven Hills combined in one City, by Servius 
Tullius, Livy [i. 36, 44] j Pliny [Nat Hist, xxxvi. 24, 3]. 

The Wall of Enceinte, added by Tarquinius Superbus on 
the eastern side of Rome, and left unfinished [Dionysius, iv. 81, 7], 
The Aqueducts were carried upon this bank for more than a mile, 
and the Wall of Aurelian wa^ afterwards built upon it 

The additions of San-Gallo for the Popes are also shewn. 

IV. Green. The Aqueducts, according to Frontinus— and the other 
streams of water, some of which now run in the drains or doacce^ 
but were originally open. 

V. Yellow. The Lines of the Streets, drawn from the Milliarium 
Aureum, according to Pliny [Nat Hist, iii. 9], passing through 
the twelve gates in the inner wall of the City, "only to be 
counted once," to the eighteen gates in the outer wall of enceinte, 
and seven on the hills in the ancient fortresses, not in use in the 
time of Pliny. These make the thuty-seven gates of Rome, men- 
tioned ako in the Regionaiy Catalogue of the fourth century. 

VL Sepia. The Tombs — the remains of ancient pavements in the 
streets, and the cippi of the pomomum^ in the places where they 
still remain, or are known to have been found. 

Also PLANS AND SECTIONS of 

The Palatine Hill. 

The Capitoune Hill. 

The Veua, with the Basilica of Constantine on the west, and 
the great foss ^ which is now the Via del Colosseo) on the east 

The Pulchrum Littus, a fine wall of the time of the Kings, 
on the bank of the Tiber. Making the second City of Rome 
on the two hills. 

From original surve]rs by Professor Cicconetti, with all the remains 
of the old Walls dearly marked. 
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JAMES PARKER AND CO. 

OXFOBD, AHD 377, STSAin), LONBOK. 



THE OLOSSABY OF ABOHITECTUBE 
ABBTDOEB. 

4^ CONCISE GLOSSAEY OF TEJtl^B USED IN 
GRBCIAK, EOMAK, ITAIilAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHL 
TECTURE. By iomt Hekbt Pibss^ C.B., M.A.^ F.S.A^ 
A New Edition, reYised. Fcap. 8vo^ with nearly 500 lUof- 
trationf, in ornamental cloth, 7«. 6<{. 

ABOHITEQTTJBAIi MANXJAJ^. 

AS INTEODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

GOTHIC ABCHITECTUBE. 

Bf Jomr HniBT Pabesb, C.B^ M JL., F.S^ ^h SdUion, 

with 189 Ulnitrationa, and a Topographical and a Gloiiaria) 

Index. Fcap. Svo^ in ornamental doUi, 6i. 

TffK DOMESTIC AB0HITECTX7BE OF TBB 

MIDBLE AGES, 

FROM THE CONQUEST TO HENET VIIL 9j the l^te 

HUDBOH TlTBNBB and JOHK HSKBT PlBKSB, C.B* SecOMd 

JSdiUon. 4 toIs., 8? a, profniely lUnttrated with nearly 400 
Wood and Steel Engnvinge» Aul Genend and Tppographieal 
Indioei^ ^be^ doth, gilt top, i^ 14t. 

fToL I. FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE END OF 

THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. With numerons Illns- 
trationa of Exiating Remaina from Original Drawinga. By 
T. Hudson TuBines. Second EdUum* Svo., doth, 2U. 

VoL II. FROM EDWARD I. TO RICHARD IL, (the 

Edwardian Period, or the Decorated Style). 8to., doth, 21«. 

— VoL IIL FROM RICHARD IL TO HENRY VIII, (or 
tiie Perpendicniar Style). With numerons lUnstrations of 
Exiating Remains from Original Drawings. By the EpiTOB 
ov <<Thx GL088ABT 07 Abchitxctubb.'* In 2 Parts. 
8to., 1/. 10«. 
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MEDLSVAL QLASS PAINTINQ. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE DIFFERENCE OF 
STYLE OBSERVABLE IN ANCIENT GLASS PAINT- 
INGS, especially in England, with Hints on Glass Painting, 
by the late Charles Winston. With Corrections and Addi- 
tions by the Author. A New Edition, 2 yols., Medium Svo., 
with numerous coloured Engravings, cloth, £\ llf. ^, 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, ABINQBON. 
A MONUMENT OF CHRISTIAN MUNIFICENCE; 
or» An Account of the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross, and of 
the Hospital of Christ in Abingdon, by Fbancis Littlb, 1627. 
Edited, with a Preface and Appendix, from the MS. in the 
possession of the (Governors of the Hospital, by Claitdb 
Delayal Cobham, B.C.L., M.A Fcap. 8vo., tonod paper, 
cloth, 4s. 

MEDL2BVAL BRASSES. 

A MANUAL OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES. Com- 
priung an Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and 
a List of those remuning in the British Isles. With Two 
Hundred Illustrations. By the late Rev. Hbbbbbt Hainbs, 
MA., of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 yoIs., Svo., price 12t. 

2IEDUEVAL AJtMOTJ&. 

ANCIENT AEMOUE AND AO1AP0N8 IN 

EUROPE. By John Hewitt, Member of the Archaeological 
Institute of Great Britain. The work complete, from the Iron 
Period of the Northern Nations to the Seventeenth Century. 
Z Tols., 8to., 22. lOf. 

SABLY BBITISH ABOHJEOLOaY. 

OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS : WHO AND WHAT 
WERE THET P An Inquiiy senring to elucidate the Tradi- 
tional History of the Early Britons by means of recent Ex- 
cavations, Etymology, Remnants of Religions Worship, In« 
■criptions, &c. By the Rev. SAinrBL Ltsovb, M.A., FJS.A., 
Rector of Rodmarton. Post 8vo., cloth, reduced to 5f . 

2IEDL2BVAL SKETOH-BOOK. 

FACSIMILE OF THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS 
DE HONECORT, am architect op the thirteenth cek« 
TURT. With Commentaries and Descriptions by MM. Lassvb 
and QuiCHERAT. Translated and Edited by the Rev. Robert 
Willis, MA., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge, &c. 
With 64 Facsimiles, 10 Illustrative Plates, and 48 Woodcuts. 
Royal 4to., cloth, 2/. 10«. Tk* Emgli»k letterpreu separatg, 
ftr the purehaten rf the Dr^ek ediiiou, 4to., ISs. 
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AECEJSOLOGT AJSD ARCEITECTimE, 



THE ABCHJEOLOGT OF ROME. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROME. With Plates, 

Plans, tnd Diagrams. By John Hbvby Pabkbb, C.B. 
Part 1. Pbiiotits Fobtitications. Second Edition, Svo , 

doth, 21«. 
Part 2. Walls akb Gatbs. Second Edition, nearUf ready. 
Parts. CovsTBFonoir of Walls. Second Edition, in ike 

Preu. 
Part 4. The Eoyptiav Obelises. Second Edition, 8vo.,c1., 5t. 
P^irt 5. The Fobttx Bomasum, and 6. the Via Sacba. 8vo., 

doth, 15#. [JZtfpnWtfi^. 

Part 7. The Colossbfm. 8yo., doth, 10«. 6d. 
Part 8. The Aqubdfcts of Ancient Romb. 8vo., doth, IBe. 
Pftrt 9. ToiCBS IN AND NBAB RoMB, and 10. Funbsbal and 

Eablt Chbistian Scttlptttbb. 8Ya, doth, l^e. 
Fkrt 11. Chitboh and Altab Dbookations nr Roxs. 8vo.» 

doth,10«.6<2. 

Ptot 12. The Cataooxbs of Bomb. 8va, doth, 15#. 
Part 18. Eablt and MBDiiBTAL Castles, with an Aocoont of 
the SzcaTationt in Borne, Ac In the Press, 

MEDI2BVAL CASTIiES. 
THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the French of 
M. Viollbt-lb-Dfo, by M. Macdbbmott, Esq., Architect. 
With 161 original French Engravings. Medium 8vo., cloth, 
redaced to 10«. 6d, 

GK)THIC AB0HITECTX7BE. 
AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, from the Conquest 
TO THE Reformation : with a Sketch of the Grecian and 
Roman Orders. By the late Thomas Rickman, F.SA. Sixth 
Editien, with considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, by 
John Henry Parker, C.B., M.A., F.S.A., and numerous 
Illustrations. Medium Svo. [^Nearly ready, 

KEDLSVAL IBONWOBK. 
8ERRURERIE DU MOYEN-AGE, par Rayxond 
Bordeaux. Forty Lithographic Plates, by G. Bouet, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Smdl 4to., cloth, 20s, 

VJESDUEVAli SOTJIiPTXTHE. 
A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC ORNA- 
MENT. No. 1. Stone Carting. 2. Mouldings; 8. Sur- 
face Ornament. 16mo., price U.each. 
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ENaUSH GOXJNTIES. 

OH, AN ABCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT 

OF EVERY CHURCH IN 



Bedpordshirs, 2s. 6tL 
Berkshire, 2** 6d, 
Buckinghamshire, 2s. 6d. 



Cambridgeshire, 4s, 
Huntingdonshire, 2s,6d» 
Oxfordshire, 2s. 6d. 



Suffolk, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
Its Ded]eatioii.--^appo8ed date of £rection or Alteration. — Ob- 
jects of Interest in or near. — Notices of Fonts. — Glassy Fumitore, 
—and otli^r details..^Alio LisU of Dated £lamples. Works re- 
lating to the County, &c. 

^JSr. Edeh Ckmtek has been personally surveffed/or the occasion 
bff same eOmpeteni OMtiquary. 



0ANTSBBT7BY OATHEDBAIi. 

HISTORY OF CAir. 
By Professor Willis, M.A., 



THE ARCHITECTURAL 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
FJUS., &c With Woodcuu and Plans. Syo., cloth, lOi. 64. 



WSSTKINSTER ABBBT^ 

GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Bjr 
Gbobob OnaxBT Soott, BJL., F.S.A. With Appendices sup- 
plying Further PaiticoUurs, and completing the History of the 
ADhejrBnildlngs, by Seyeral Writers. SUfcand SdUi{m,enlasyed, 
eoutaimsi^ mamf u9w lUuetfatitme hjf O. Jewitt tutd othete. 
Hediom Sro., Jmh^ ipit top» reduced to 10#. 6d. 

WELLS. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
CITT OF WELLS. By Johv Hkvby Pabksb, C3., M.A., 
F«S.A. IBustrRted bj Plans and Views. Medium 8yo«, cloth^ 
price 6#. 

iLLrSTSATIQNS OV ABCHITBOTirBAL ANnQUITISS. 

Wellb: 82 Photogn^hs, Folio size, in portfolio, price 82. 8«.; 
or separately, 2e. 6d. each. 
Also 16 Photographs, in Sto., reduced from the abore^ in 
a ease, price 16«.; or separately, le. each^ 

Qlastoitbubt Abbxt: 9 Photographs, Folio rise, in portfolio, 

price ILf or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 
DOB8ST8HIBB: 23 Photographs, Folio size^ in portfolio^ price 

42. 4#. ; or separately, 2«. 6d. each. 
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SNGLI8H TOPOGRAPHT, 



SKaiilSH TOPOaBAPHY. 
OXFOBD-— A HAND-BOOK FOB VISITOBS TO 

OXFORD. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty- fiYe 
Woodcuts by Jewitt, and Twenty-six Steel Plates by Le Keux, 
and a new coloured Plan. A New Edition, 8vo.| ornamental 
cloth, I2s. 



THE RAILWAY TRAVELLEB'S WALK 

THROUGH OXFORD. A New Edition, wUh lyfy-ei^ 
lUmitratione, ISmo., in ornamental wrapper, 1«. 

GUIDE to ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUI- 

TIES in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 12«. 

DOYEE*— THE CHURCH AND FORTRESS OP 
DOVER CASTLE. By the IUt. John Pucklb, MJLj 
Ylcar of St Mary's, DoYer. Medium 8? o., doth, reduced to U. 

DUBHAHf— ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MEDI« 
iBVAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTT OF DURHAM. 
By J. Tatbvob Pbbbt and Chablbs HsincAir, Jon.^ Archi* 
tecto. Super-royal Fdlio, in wrapper, £1 lit. 6dL 

WOODSTOCOL-^THE EARLY HISTORY of WOOD* 
STOCK MANOR and itt Environs; With later NoUeets 
By Edwabd Mabshalis MJL, formerly FeUow of CCd 
Oxford. Pott Svow, with Supplement, cloth, 17«. 

By ike same AtUkor^ 
SANDFOBDi— AN ACCOUNT of the PARISH OF 

SANDFORD, in the Deanery of Woodstock, Oxon. Crown 
Svo., cloth, 8#. 

OHUBOH EH8T0HB.— AN ACCOUNT of the TOWN- 
SHIP OF CHURCH ENSTONE, Oxon. Crown Svo., d., 8«. 

IFFLET.— A HISTORY OF THE TOWNSHIP OF 
IFFLEY, OXFORDSHIRE. ANewEdiUon. Crown 8vo., 
cloth,4t. 
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WOJEtKINa DJEtAWINaa. 



WOBKIKG DRAWINGS OF CHUBCHES, WITH YIEW8» 
ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS. 

Wabmington Chttbch. Royal folio, cloth, 10*. Qd. 

A fine thirteenth-century Church. About 115 feet by 47. 

Saint Leonabd*s, Kibkstead. Small folio, 5*. 

A small Church in the Early English style. 42 feet by 19. 

MiNSTEB LOVELL ChTJECH. FoHo, 5«. 
A very elegant speeimen of the Perpendienlar style. To hold 850 penoni. 

LiTTLEHOEE CHUKcn. Sccond JEdittofi, with the designs 

of the painted Glass Windows. Folio, 5t, 
A small modem Church, in the Early English style. Sise, 90 feet by 55 
and 40 feet high. Cost 800/. Holds UO penons. 

Shottesbboke Chubch. Polio, 3«. Gd. 

A good and pure specimen of the Decorated style. 

Wilcote Chttbch. Folio, 3*. 6d. 

A small Church in the Decorated style. Sise, 50 feet by SO. 
Estimated cost, 864/. Holds 160 persons. 

St. Babtholomew's Chapel, Oxfobd. Folio, 3*. 6rf. 

A small Chapel in the Early Perpendicular style. Sise, 24 feet by 16. 
Estimated cost, 238/. Holds 00 persons. 

Stbixtok Chttbch. Folio, 5s. 

A small Church in the Early English style. CaleuUUed for 200 persons : 
Cost about 800/. 

Oxfobd Bubial-Oboxtnd Chapels. Folio, 10«. 6d. 

1. Norman. 2. Early English. S. Decorated. 

Separately, each 5t, 

P17BUSHED BT THE OXFOBD ABCHITECTUEAL 80CIETT. 

Sixpence per Sheet. 

Reredos. 
12. St. Michael's, Oxford. 



Open Seats. 

3. Steeple Aston. 

4. SuntonHarcourt; Ensham. 
Patterns op Bench Ends. 

6. Steeple Aston. Sheet I. 

7. Ditto. Sheet 2. 

Oak Stalls. 

8. Beauchamp Chapel. 

Fonts. 

1 0. H eckington, ( Decormted), 

11. Newenden,(^oraiaii). 
6 



Pulpits. 

15. Wolvercot, (Perpendicular). 

16. Beauliea, (Z)eeora/e<f). 

17. St Giles*, Oxford, (/)«e«. 

rated) ; with Coombe, 
{Perpendicular). 

Stone Desk. 
20. Crowle Church, (JVbmoii). 
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ARCHJBOLOGICAL WORKS. 



THE CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER-BOOK IL- 
LUSTRATED. (Comprising the fiwt portion of the " Calen- 
dar of the Anglican Church/' with an Appendix on Emblems, 
illostrated, enlarged, and corrected.) With upwards of Two 
Hundred Engravings from MedisBval Works of Art. Fcap. 
8vo., Sixth Thousand, ornamental cloth, 6«. 

INVENTORY of FURNITURE and ORNAMENTS 
REMAINING IN ALL THE: PARISH CHURCHES OF 
HERTFORDSHIRE in the last year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth : Transcribed from the Original Records, 
by JoHX Edwin Cussavs, F.R.Hi8T.S. Ctovm 8vo., limp 
doth, price 4s. 

DOMESDAY BOOK, or the Great Survey of England 
of William the Conqueror, a.d. mlicxxvi. Facsimile of the 
part relating to Oxfordshire. Folio, cloth, price 81. 

THE TRACT "DE IIH^ENTIONE SAKCTJE 
CRUCIS NOSTRA IN MONTE ACUTO ET DE 
DUCTIONE EJUSDEM APUD WALTHAM," now first 
printed from the Manuscript in the British Mnsemn, with In- 
trodaetion and Notes by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History. Royal 8to., uniform with the 
Works issued by the Master of the Rolls, (only 100 copies 
printed), price S»,i Demy 8vo., 8«. 6tf. 

SKETCH OP THE LIFE of WALTER DE MERTON, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and Bishop of Rochester; 
Founder of Merton College. By Edmund, Bishop of Nelson, 
New Zealand: late Fellow of Merton College. 8to., 2«. 

A MANUAL for the STUDY of SEPULCHRAL 
SLABS and CROSSES of the MIDDLE AGES. By the 
Rer. Edward L. Cutts, B.A. Svo., illustrated by upwards 
of 800 EngraTingi. 6#. 
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